THE PROLEGOMENON, 


or, A Satanist in Love 
By Damien Tavis Toman 


EPIGRAPH: The Painted Jar 

God creates no broken vessels, He 
Fills each to the spilling point, and if 
The clay they're made from proves a little soft, 
The cracks that form add to the ornament. 

The day that you were borne off to the well, 

The solar chief showed such severity, 

That all were parched ere their lips left the cup; 
Its alien rays dragged shadows off in bonds. 

Pitchers were hauled up from the sounding pit, 
No sooner tipped than descried to be dty, 

Of naked earth or gaudily adorned— 

All made bereft by the despotic light. 

Till one brought forth a basin, rudely shaped, 
But painted black to shame the realm of shades, 



And render Delphi’s hollow fearsome bright, 

To the amazement of the split-lipped throng. 

And from it spilt, untasted heretofore, 

Waters from no terrestrial river drawn, 

Which cooled the fervor of the raging sun, 

And veiled the sky, and squelched the life it slaked. 

(December 6, 2016; October 12, 2017) 


BOOK I: STILL-BORN 


My brother and I were four years old when our family moved from Tulsa, Oklahoma—where our 
father was attending seminary at Oral Roberts University—to Millbrook, New York, to live in the 
house of a paternal grandfather whom we had never yet had the misfortune of meeting. My 
grandfather's house was a squat, red structure, occupying a long and lonely stretch of what was called 
Canoe Hill Road. There we could hear the coyotes through the windows at night while preparing for 
bed, and in the morning we arose to a deafening choir of branch-bound crows and ululating mourning 
doves. 

My grandfather's house was a dark place, and our lives there were full of darkness. A collector 
of everything from postage stamps to antique cameras, my grandfather was content to live amidst 
towering piles of useless clutter, which made the house seem smaller than it was. It must have been 
humiliating for my father to move back into his boyhood home after years of freedom and sojourning, 
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but he had three children now, could no longer afford the cost of university, and was entering his 
middle thirties under a pall of uncertainty that had etched its name eternally upon my mother's brow. 

I remember next to nothing of our time in Oklahoma, where I was bom prematurely on the 
heels of my twin brother, weighing only a pound and small enough to lie in the palm of one's hand. 
Medically, I was still-bom, but through the doctors' efforts, a flicker of life was kindled in me, and I 
remained a month on life-support while my normal, healthy brother (who had been plundering my 
nutrients throughout our inception) went directly home, the favored one of God, nature, and man. 
Following this I would remain forever fragile, subsisting astride the narrow line dividing death from 
life. My mother had prayed for a son, but conceiving twins, found herself with a blessing that was as 
superfluous as it was miraculous. Her life would have been less of a trial had my brother alone 
survived—he being the one over whom fate and nature evidently had no quarrel. The burden of raising 
twins wearied her beyond her years, so that by the time we journeyed to Millbrook, she had acquired 
that morose and long-suffering aspect that would mark her otherwise beautiful visage until my 
manhood. This my grandfather interpreted as a sign of servility, and he treated my mother as little 
more than a housemaid, in recompense for his solitary retirement being so rudely invaded by us all. 

My grandfather was a disagreeable man—very fat and slovenly, with a penchant for saying the ugliest 
possible thing. He was also a narcoleptic who fell asleep in every condition and never failed to snore 
with the power of a two-man saw. He was, in his own perverse fashion, a deeply religious man, and 
was never seen without an unmistakable yellow button proclaiming “JESUS IS LORD” affixed to 
whatever he was wearing. Legend reported that he had found this pin lying in the gutter, from where, 
considering his tremendous girth, one imagines he had a good deal of trouble retrieving it. His favorite 
occupation was of course eating, which he did with indescribable relish, grunting all the while with 
gratuitous satisfaction. Many of his crude habits and unbecoming traits, if they were not already 
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evident, would some day find themselves resurrected in the generation beneath his own. 

It befits us to ask whether the spirit of darkness that is this book's true subject and protagonist 
had yet found me in these earliest years. Child that I was, most of the fragmentary memories I have of 
this period are of play, and always with my brother as companion. Elliot's most cherished toys were 
figures of the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles (a sensational phenomenon at that time), while mine were 
G.I. Joe dolls, through which I developed a (now embarrassing to relate) fascination with all things 
military. Forming little sympathy with the larger-than-life hero, with his almost superhuman abilities 
and punchy code-name, the focus of my interest fell upon the common, anonymous infantryman—the 
“cannon fodder.” In films and picture books, these were the disposable and the faceless—the 
interchangeable embodiment of the indiscriminate attrition that characterizes modern war. Already I 
was gaining a sense of my own insignificance in the shadow of mortality. My most treasured toys thus 
became the “little green anny men,” plastic figurines of about an inch high, depicting soldiers in 
various poses and with various weapons, that were sold in packages of twenty and could be set up and 
felled by the dozen. They were unidentifiable, unnameable, identical in uniform and color—and any 
one of them could have been me. Sometimes after a particularly costly battle in the back yard, I would 
scoop out a little mass grave on the shady edge of the pine forest, heap the casualties into it by the 
dozen, cover it with sod, mark it with a little stone, and then come back and dig it up again the next day 
to retrieve the lost and return them to the ranks. I suppose that, in doing this, I was staging my own 
passion play of the apocalypse that my parents assured me was to occur within all of our lifetimes, 
while struggling with the—to me—appalling idea that death was not forever; that even the dead would 
be torn from their hard-earned graves and made to resume the tedious and futile activities of the living. 

There were no neighbors at all in the vicinity of my grandfather's house, so my siblings and I 
lived in a state of perfect isolation, our only contact with the world beyond being on Sundays, when we 
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would travel to attend a no longer extant church called simply the Vineyard. Situated in the city of 
Poughkeepsie (where this book is presently being written), the Vineyard reflected my parents' brand of 
charismatic, evangelical Christianity, with contemporary worship led by what could have been 
mistaken for a rock group. Church was an event in our family—and indeed the only event—the 
Vineyard being the locus around which my parents' lives revolved. Outside the church, we had no 
friends, no community, and no home other than the lonely little red house, surrounded by acres of wild 
brown grass and brooding conifers. 

My siblings and I owe our existence to our parents' religious ardor, meeting as they did at a 
remote bible college in upstate New York, where each had sought physical and spiritual asylum in the 
wake of lives gone awry. My father was lately discharged from the Army where, stationed in West 
Berlin, he experienced a dramatic conversion following a life of dissolution and aimlessness. My 
mother arrived penniless at the college after taking surreptitious flight from an Utopian commune 
which she fretted was devolving into a cult. My father saw her from across the cafeteria and 
introduced himself with the words, “Jesus just told me to marry you.” There followed a six-week 
courtship, and soon after the wedding, in which the families of either party found little cause for 
celebration. Though neither had graduated from the college, the couple was placed at the head of a 
small flock in Utica, New York, where they weathered a spare existence living in the church's 
basement. The appointment was brief, however; before long a scandal of some sort enshrouded the 
pastor and his wife, and they were obliged to take their ignominious leave. The exact nature of the 
grievance was never fully disclosed to me. It seems to have involved an attempt to draw the 
congregation into a speculative (or outright specious) money-making gambit. However this may be, it 
left my father longing for a ministerial post that he would never again attain to, proclaiming from his 
reclining chair all that he could not bring to the pulpit. 
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After several years of abiding with his truculence and his stench, life with my grandfather in 
time became unendurable, and the five of us moved to Amenia, New York, where we took a small, 
second-story apartment in an ancient building peopled by fellow unfortunates answering to various 
degrees of degeneracy. Everything was strange here: rather than being engulfed by wilderness, we now 
had neighbors on all sides of us, with the sounds of their televisions and radios breaking in through the 
peeling, time-stained wallpaper. Instead of a wide and overgrown front lawn, we now had a 
debris-filled gravel parking lot to cavort in, along the rim of which ran a lubricious and perennially 
pungent rivulet of sewage water. Things we had never seen before became daily realities: the cigarette 
butts that carpeted the ground in front of the stoop; the shattered beer bottles that lay strewn in winking 
shards upon our path, and so forth. Life in Amenia was unremittingly filthy, and even darker and more 
constricted than it had been in the red house. 

As we grew, we became more aware of and more openly exposed to our parents’ religious 
eccentricities. We were warned every night of the attacks of demons that may befall us during the 
lightless hours, and our mother grew steadily more paranoid under the conviction that our neighbors 
were possessed by such diabolical entities as induce frail people to smoke cigarettes, drink malt liquor, 
and listen to popular music. The proximity of persons of this kind turned our world into a supernatural 
battlefield, on which it was needful for us to be unceasingly on guard against the incursions of the 
World and its infernal Potentate. 

Having haltingly begun to try to procure a living as a woodcarver, in which craft he had proved 
himself exceedingly gifted, my father found regular work in a manufacturing plant, arriving home in 
the evening dizzy on fumes and rattled by the din of machines. Both parents grew haggard and 
short-tempered, and their frequent arguments sent us children scattering to the corners of the apartment 
like vermin. 
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Somehow in church we were shielded from this fact; but in school, which my brother and I 
began attending at the age of six, we learned that we were poor. Our clothes were second-hand and in 
need of mending; we qualified for our school's reduced lunch program. Though my father was against 
her working, my mother took a job for a time as a cafeteria worker at the school we attended—a 
position that earned us a generous helping of additional ridicule from our peers. We were castigated 
without mercy for the accident of being twins, and the impossibility of gaining separate and distinct 
identities fostered a mounting discord between my brother and me, with each of us holding the other 
responsible for his unhappiness. 

Amenia was full of hazards for such children as were not constantly watched by the wary eyes 
of their adult protectors. My sister, Genevieve, was grievously mauled by a dog that someone kept 
chained behind the tenement building, her face receiving a scar that in years to come would be 
mistaken for a dimple and a contribution to her beauty. A dumpster that I was climbing on once 
overturned and pinned me to the ground by the leg. As I screamed and wailed, I was freed by the 
astounding strength of a certain one-anned neighbor—disfigured in Vietnam—and would be 
perpetually reminded of the inglorious mishap by the strangely shaped scar that it left on my knee. 

In the apartment building next to ours, there dwelt a boy named Gerald, who seemed to have 
sprung from the excremental stream that flowed down our driveway. But he was the same age as my 
brother and me, so we played with him, learning from him tales of monster trucks, professional 
wrestling, and other such fabulous things that are the province of those who own televisions. Mischief 
and malice were in Gerald's nature, and we did things in his company that we knew we would held to 
account for on the imminent Day of Judgment. Gerald lived alone with his aged father (or was it his 
grandfather?), who spent his life in a chair before a window that overlooked the parking lot. Never did 
we see him any other place. He wore the collared shirt and heavy blue trousers of someone following a 
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custodial vocation, as if he were waiting to go back to a job that was no longer waiting for him. His 
teeth were rotted out and the remains of the cigarettes he smoked fonned a little yellow pyramid 
beneath his eternal sentry post. As ones for whom television was an unknown pleasure, my brother and 
I marveled that the man sat two steps from where his set was, but preferred to stare out the window at 
the long strip of unpaved gravel, the trickle of deep brown waste-water, and the copse of sickly-looking 
trees that fonned the boundary of our world. Gerald paid little regard to the man, and seemed to come 
and go according to his own inclination—a liberty at which my brother and I could only wonder. He 
stayed outside playing while we were chased by the stretching shadows back up to our apartment, 
where the worship music played incessantly and our mother stood glaring at some object blackening on 
the stove. 

Two years passed on, and falling into arrears with our landlord, we were forced to move again, 
and again the next year, and so on. Changing schools was no great hardship for Elliot and me: we had 
no friends to leave behind. Of our sister's suffering we had not the faintest awareness, nor of our 
mother's, whose only wish and constant prayer was to have a place of her own in which to plant a 
vegetable garden and feed the hummingbirds with oblations of sugar-water. 

It would be remiss of me to write too voluminously of a childhood reconstructed from 
recollections too scanty to be reliable, and too suffused with bitterness to be regarded as objective. A 
small handful of illustrative instances must therefore suffice to provide a skeletal outline of those 
instances and circumstances as would come to constitute my own justification for the despondency and 
self-abhorrence that would fester at the center of my being even until the present day. In the first 
grade, for instance, I recall endeavoring to carry out my parents' commission of Christian conversion 
by intervening upon brawls and scuffles that I saw occurring in the schoolyard, and being repeatedly 
pummeled by the parties who, provoked by my intrusion, forgot that they had meant to pummel each 



other. Contrary to my abashed pleadings, my mother was forced at one point to make a meeting with 
the school principal concerning the fact that I was coming home so thoroughly bruised and bloodied 
that my original skin-tone was difficult to discern. Handing in a test to my second grade teacher once, I 
mistakenly trod on her toe, inciting her to rise suddenly and shove me violently into the first row of 
desks, where I struck my head near the spinal column on one comer, and received a gash above the eye 
on another. I was only half-conscious when she hefted me off the tiled floor, yanked me to my feet 
amidst the wreckage of overturned desks, and shook me by the throat until I swore never to tell anyone 
of what had transpired. 

Without obsequiously exculpating those who mocked and maligned me during what ought to 
have been an age of joy and innocence, it is only fair to consider that I invited their scorn by inhabiting 
a parallel world set apart from their own. During my first few years of public school, I was 
continuously mortified by classmates and teachers who found in my name, Damien, an opportunity to 
jest of my being the Antichrist, or the “Son of the Devil,” or the “Beast 666,” and so on. They did this 
whether or not they realized that the stigma they were thus attaching to me was not only repellent, but 
positively horrifying, considering that my parents instructed me daily that the End of the World was 
already in motion, and that many who believed themselves to be faithful would prove, in the purging, 
to be deceivers and agents of the Enemy. Having these accounts of the Day of Atonement promulgated 
to me endlessly at home and at church, it was inevitable that I would bring them up in regular 
discourse, as an indispensable element to the evangelical obligation with which I was charged. In this 
way I came to be perceived by adults and peers alike as a raving, over-zealous crackpot, emerging from 
some impecunious wasteland with a deranged prophecy of universal damnation and doom. In addition 
to the portents of planetary destruction that were my staple diet, I had begun having dreams and waking 
visions that seemed to direct me away from the world. Lying in bed at seven years old, I thought I saw 
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the ceiling at which I was gazing open up into a sort of swirling vortex, out of which myriad dark, 
human shapes commenced to emerge. As I was unable to turn my head or avert my eyes, I watched as 
these figures took more distinct forms, until I perceived in them features which seemed to me familiar, 
though I had never seen them before. All at once, they put out their hands to me, as if I were drowning 
and in need of rescue, and explained to me in distant tones that they were the dead, and they had come 
to retrieve me from the realm of the living, in which neither they nor I had a place. “Come back to us,” 
I heard them say, “Let us take you home.” In moments the vortex closed, and I wept into my pillow 
like one who has lost everything without ever realizing what he had. A few days later, during recess, I 
clambered all the way up to the tallest spire on the wooden play-castle, and, unobserved by anyone, 
hurled myself down, stupidly expecting that the fall would kill me. Instead I teetered away with a sore 
ankle and flecks of gravel ground into my blood-streaked palms. Though this incident went unnoticed, 
my classmates were not blind to the fact that my thoughts and considerations were divorced from the 
reality they concurred upon, and the nickname of “Martian” was bestowed on me in reflection of my 
otherworldly attributes. 

Around the third grade, my brother's fortune began to improve, as fellow students started to 
notice his talent for drawing comic book characters, winning him accolades and the prospect of 
acceptance. I drew as well, but I didn’t possess the flare for depicting superheros that my brother 
exhibited. My notebooks were filled with vengeful and bellicose images and sentiments, which were 
made the occasion for several tense parent-teacher meetings. Instructed by my faith to love those who 
persecuted me, I was forced to admit that I hated everyone who made me feel excluded and inferior. 
My fury, however, was impotent; I would not raise a hand against one of my tormentors for two years 
to come, when my formal schooling came to a close. 

The fifth grade was strange and momentous. For most of the year I was friendless as before, 
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but in the latter part, I acquired the loyalty of two other misfits: Chris, who was short and corpulent, 
and Tom, was stringy and mawkish. Unwilling to share my attentions, these two instead began a feud 
in which I was both the object act the mediator. The rivalry continued until my brother appeared in the 
playground with a host of companions that menaced us like a kind of street-gang inciting a turf war. 
Assenting to the value of numbers, Tom and Chris reconciled and together we became a faction. Other 
than reinforcements, I gained nothing by the alliance: Tom was something of a simpleton who wore 
only sweatpants and was followed by the odor of feces, while Chris was unbecoming, shifty, 
treacherous, devious, and unprincipled by nature. (“That's my philosophy,” I once heard him say as we 
went through the produce section of a supermarket, “I want a cherry, so I take a cherry.”) Neither of 
them had any clout wherewith to bolster my general popularity or preserve me from the unabated 
onslaughts of my innumerable antagonists. They did, however, moderately increase my 
self-confidence, so that when a boy with whom I had no acquaintance would not desist prodding me in 
the back while we were walking single-file, I turned suddenly and sent him sprawling with a 
well-aimed blow to the jaw. He was so astonished by this unanticipated retaliation that he fell meekly 
back in line without mentioning it to the teacher who led us. 

I felt content enough with my two friends to my brother's cohort of five, until Tom, Chris, and I 
were all equally bewildered at being invited to a now-forgotten classmate's sleepover birthday party. 

At some point in the evening, as we all lay in our sleeping bags in the host's finished basement, 
somebody erected a tent in the corner and declared it to be the “Damien-haters’ Tent.” The little 
structure soon filled up with those to whom I was already anathema, until only my two companions and 
I were left outside. A minute passed, in which Tom and Chris eyed each other apprehensively. Unable 
to bear the prospect of total ostracization, Chris—the rotund Judas—at last got up and squeezed himself 
into the tent, where he was met with jeers and chortling. Tom, whose third cock had yet to crow, 
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followed close behind his former nemesis, leaving me alone on the thinly carpeted floor, to zip the 
sleeping bag over my head and wish that I were elsewhere. The next school day, I saw Tom and Chris 
occupying themselves separately about the playground, but neither of them had the courage to 
acknowledge me. I finished the year in the way I had begun it: destitute of friends and acutely 
miserable. My parents, afraid that we would be exposed to such profane topics as reproduction and 
evolution, offered the possibility of home-schooling us the following year. Exhaustion and the dread of 
continuing persecution prevailed, and both my brother and I assented to the idea, feeling like two 
prisoners of war receiving news of the annistice. 

One of the benefits of going to public school is that one is later able to chart a reasonably 
accurate chronology of one's early life according to the grade one was in when any given incident took 
place. Sixth grade, for my brother and me, was long and irregular, seeming to my memory to have 
spanned several seasons and at least two different houses. The curriculum—ordered from a purveyor 
of Christian textbooks—arrived late, allowing our summer vacation to be extended deep into autumn. 
Once it came, our mother seemed immediately overwhelmed by the tasks of teaching, supervising, and 
grading. After a brief period of strenuous effort, she finally handed the books over to us and entrusted 
us with directing ourselves in the acquisition of each subject. When we moved to a new house (a 
curious dwelling in bucolic Salt Point) and were each provided with our own room to work in, all sense 
of order and consistency was essentially abandoned. We worked or amused ourselves as our own 
whims dictated, and sixth grade became a grotesque anomaly without shape or dimension. 

The room I was placed in was, in practical tenns, the library, with one whole wall crammed 
from floor to ceiling with my father's old books, and boxes piled high containing volumes unrevealed. 
At a yard sale I found a radio made to look like an old-fashioned jukebox, which, when placed on my 
work desk, provided its own colorful source of illumination. After spending my days laboring or (more 
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often) procrastinating in solitude, I would turn the overhead light off and sit in the glow of the radio, 
listening to the station that played popular music from the ’50s and ’60s while the rest of the family 
watched one or another incarnation of the Star Trek franchise in the living room. At first my parents 
protested my paying audience to music that was not specifically religious, but when my mother stopped 
by the doorway one day and allowed herself to be transported by Herman's Hermits back to pleasanter 
times, her disapproval was softened, and she spoke of it no more. Though the music I listened to was 
cheery enough, the sentiment it produced in me was one of yearning and regret for a world that still 
believed in the possibility of innocence. It was now that the darkness began to edge out of hiding and 
overtake me by easy degrees as I sat gazing into the night through the room’s only window. I came to 
crave solitude and and protect it, putting a latch on the door which I fastened when the sun went down 
and left me to my gloomy reveries. 

I was in my little room full of books in Salt Point when my father pounded on the door and 
announced that we were moving again, this time across the Hudson River to the timeless city of 
Kingston, where I had never been before. The remarkable thing about this move was that it would be 
to a place where I could have my own bedroom, separate from that of my brother. As we took our first 
tour of the house—the oldest on the street—and the bedrooms were being dispensed, it was tacitly 
agreed upon that our sister merited the largest by virtue of her sex and seniority. To obviate contention, 
I conceded the second-largest to my brother, and took the smallest—little more than an exaggerated 
broom closet—for myself. I had long fancied myself occupying the cell of an anchorite, and this room 
fit the description. Perfectly rectangular, it provided the only entrance to the house's attic, up a short 
flight of stairs and through a door held closed by a simple latch like the one I had used in the Salt Point 
study. The attic immediately filled me with a superstitious but palpable dread, and soon I would add 
two more latches to the one already in place. For there to be enough space to move about in, my father 
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used the remains of our old bunks to make a bed that was elevated and accessible by a ladder. In the 
open area beneath was placed a desk, a chair, and a chest of drawers. At its head was a bookshelf, and 
at its foot, across from the attic door, was an old wardrobe we discovered in the basement. I couldn’t 
have conceived of a more suitable lair, and I instantly christened the room Erebus, after the center of 
Hades according to Greek myth. Soon I would turn fourteen; life took on new promise now that my 
privacy was assured. 

When the moving was done, it followed that my brother and I should make an expedition into 
the town. We had lived in trailer parks, apple orchards, and many varied wildernesses, but always 
miles distant from the nearest convenience store, gas station, or any such refuge from the oppressive 
omnipresence of trees—innumerable miles of trees. Now we were thrust within five minutes' walk of 
restaurants, a bus station, an athletic stadium, and a shopping district containing a perplexity of 
boutiques, cafes, and purveyors of the obscurest description. Poverty was our only obstruction. 

Finding our way to North Front Street, we first passed the Stadium Diner, then a store selling 
teaching supplies, then a bar, two small eateries, a health-food store, and a hobby shop. We reeled; we 
cavorted; we found ourselves faint. In front of the hobby shop was a set of cement stairs leading down 
into some strange, inscrutable storefront, before which stood a placard reading “Phantasmic Comics.” 
Since our earliest childhood, my brother and I had amassed a ragged library of disparate and dog-eared 
comic books from yard sales and flea markets, and it has been reported how Elliot had made a youthful 
career out of the the invention and depiction of superheros, but perhaps only once or twice in our lives 
had we seen a shop that made the purveyance of such perennials its sole stock-in-trade. 

My brother and I went breathlessly down the steps and emerged before a teeming sea of long 
white boxes, with a glass counter on one side of the cavernous room, and a couple of gloriously 
outdated arcade games, a vending machine, and a long table on the other. Every box was stuffed to 
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bulging with comic books, each in its own plastic slip, packed so tightly as to make sorting through 
them an ordeal. And behind the counter was a young man, long-haired and bespectacled, whose 
demeanor toward us was instantly one of laconic indifference. We would come to know him as Elliot 
Reingold, who I called simply “Reingold” to obviate any confusion with my brother. Though he was 
nineteen and I not yet fourteen, he was to become my solitary friend, or the closest thing thereto that I 
could profess. And for as long as it stayed in business—though we never spent any great sum 
there—Phantasmic Comics would become my brother and my surrogate home and our refuge from the 
tempests that stirred our domestic world. 

The timing of our move to Kingston was nothing short of providential. Throughout our 
childhoods, my brother and I had been, at alternating times, both bosom companions and bitter rivals. 
When we were given our own rooms to occupy and accoutre as we liked, it was as if we were wholly 
manumitted from the chafing shackles of kinship that our births had forced upon us. We were on 
opposite ends of the hallways, as distant from one another as the confines of the house allowed, and the 
courses we were to follow were in all respects as divergent. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 2017—MID-HUDSON REGIONAL HOSPITAL 

I have received confirmation that I will be leaving Monday for Phelps Memorial Hospital, in Sleepy 
Hollow, New York, where I will begin a series of electroconvulsive (pejoratively, electroshock) 
therapy treatments, with the hope that it will alleviate my suicidal depression, where pharmaceuticals 
and other methods have failed. Since there is a probability that my long-tenn and short-term memory 
will be either permanently or temporarily impaired as a result of these procedures, I feel that it is 
needful for me to make continued record of whatever memories I can lay hold of while they are still 
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present in my consciousness. In the first pages of this book can be found my scanty recollections of the 
childhood years that culminated in my family's move to Kingston, New York, removing the need for 
their being revisited here. What follows will be of a less nicely chronological nature, but will represent 
those memories which, however unpleasant, or even baneful, would be most acutely missed if lost or 
obliterated by the anticipated effects of my treatments. 


-DTT 

Poughkeepsie, New York 


BOOK II: SACRILEGIOUS 


The first Christian summer camps I attended were at Pinecrest Bible College (now Bethany Bible 
Training Center) in Salisbury Center, New York, where my parents had enjoyed their first acquaintance 
in the late 1970s. I went to this week-long excursion three times, courtesy of my grandfather (whose 
house we had first occupied on coming to New York), at the ages of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. The 
first time I experienced a religious renewal—some may say, conversion—that lasted, perhaps, a few 
months before I relapsed into the chronic state of irreligion that pervaded my youth from the age of ten 
onward. More significantly (profane though it may appear) I lost my heart to a girl by the singular 
name of Cedar—a native of New Jersey—who was my date to the customary farewell banquet, to 
whom I was appallingly courteous, and who swindled me of five dollars before vanishing into the 
night. This inaugural heartbreak drove me somewhat out of my wits, and I took to fondling a certain 
Canadian quarter-dollar (marred upon one side) and reciting a cryptic rhyme to myself that I had 
conceived of on the spot. 
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From this and the next years' camp a number of short-lived correspondences arose. On my 
second week at Pinecrest I took a shy and simple girl to the banquet, but, upon returning home, 
immediately began sending anonymous letters of a fairly alanning nature to my date's best friend, 
whom I secretly adored. 

On my final week I conducted myself too infamously to secure a companion for the banquet, 
and soon after returning home, received a call from the scandalized institution informing me that I was 
not to be welcomed in the succeeding year. The charge was that I claimed to be a devil-worshiper. 

Also at the age of fifteen, I was sent to a camp run by V.G., an evangelist of Australian 
extraction to whose prophetic utterances my parents were fanatically devoted. Here I devised to attract 
a small following of wayward acolytes, who demonstrated their allegiance to me by declaiming 
disruptive blasphemies during worship services and attended me eagerly to learn the precepts of what I 
then proposed to be my heresy. V.G., the director, responded by taking me aside, entreating me gently 
to recant my diabolical allegiance, and infonning me that I would be sent home without delay. My 
parents arrived under a pall of blackest shame, entirely helpless to account for their son’s incredible 
conduct. 

It was at this camp that I met Shelley A., sitting alone on the vacated sanctuary floor with tears 
tracking her cheeks. Detecting an opportunity, I settled down beside her and silently slipped her my 
hand, which she yielded to me unhesitatingly. After a while of allowing her the luxury of silence, we 
began talking, and she confided to me that the sources of her sorrow were, first, that her father had died 
not very long ago, and second, that she was involved with a boy who treated her brutally. Being at that 
time immersed in the study of spiritualism, I assured her of my unflappable confidence in the 
continuation of the soul into some state of progressive futurity. Moreover, I told her she was beautiful 
(which she was), and like all beautiful things, was deserving of only the most reverential handling. 
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These asseverations endeared her to me instantly, and permitted her to gather up her su nk en spirits and 
accompany to the next building, where ice-cream sundaes were being served. Shelley and my relations 
continued long after I was remanded home, proudly wearing my badge of dishonor, in the fonn of 
protracted daily conversations (the cost of which, when the monthly telephone bill arrived, proved 
beyond my parents' conception, and well in advance of their means), and handwritten letters, which I 
would preserve devoutly for years to come. Because Shelley lived a goodly distance north of Kingston, 
I would never again see her in person, except for once, when she and I prevailed upon our parents to 
allow us to see a film together. Outside the paradoxically congenial context of the summer camp, the 
rendezvous was inexplicably awkward and uncomfortable, and Shelley (in her fumbling innocence) 
could speak of little else than her consuming infatuation with the star of the movie; an enthusiasm in 
which I could naturally have no part. After much agitation and many excruciating silences, our parents 
arrived to take us home, and we parted with a baffled and incompetent facsimile of a kiss. Even though 
Shelley had drenched me in terms of affection, and fearlessly listened to my earliest Black Metal 
recordings (more will be said of these presently) in the hallways of her high school, I henceforth 
renounced all claim to the enigmatic creature, and strove—without success—to banish her from my 
memory. 

There was one night, however, while my relationship with the woman who would become my 
second wife was still fresh, and we were watching the house of a vacationing acquaintance who dwelt 
in Woodstock. We invited Elliot Reingold over, made a fire in the back yard, and proceeded (just 
Reingold and I) to get ourselves thoroughly drunk, while my abstemious bride-to-be observed with 
fast-fading humor. Her patience dissolved when, for reasons that will forever remain mysterious to me, 
I began deliriously proclaiming encomiums to the long-enshrined memory of Shelley, with whom I had 
ceased contact some five years before. In this way did my future wife first glimpse the truth that there 
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was room in my capacious (and rapacious) heart for more than one. 

Years later, when I was loafing in a cemetery, in the process of composing what would become 
the tractate Follow Me to the Graveyard I answered the prompting of my jingling cell phone, to find a 
text written from an unfamiliar number. Upon persistent inquiry, and after much flirtatious obstruction, 
I was astonished to learn that the writer was Shelley herself, haling me from across the decades, having 
traced me by some obscure means. I laid aside my notebook and she described to me the life into 
which she had wandered. She was the married mother of three children; a frazzled homemaker who 
had grown stout with age and maternity. She gave vent to me as she had when we first met, now 
fifteen years ago, revealing her simmering dissatisfaction with the unremarkable man she had married 
and the constrictions of domesticity against which her once strident nature revolted. She appealed to 
me to call her again by the nickname I had given her in youth (Tisiphone—another charm culled from 
Greek myth) and confessed that she had whispered of it to her husband, telling him fond tales of the 
one by whom she had been so christened. She explained that she had done this to make the boorish 
man jealous and to remind herself of how she had once scorched her hand by holding the heart of a 
satanist. What seemed to compel her, though she declined to admit it, was the desire to know what her 
life might have taken shape as, had she allowed our improbable romance to progress toward a less 
abrupt and anticlimactic end. 

I spent two days in the burial ground, finishing my treatise, and on the third day I heard nothing 
more from Shelley, who had evidently retreated to her accustomed existence, having her fill of 
nostalgic speculations. It was a piquant and pronounced instance of my youthful past returning to 
plague and puzzle me, causing me to apprehend—at least in part—how enduring an effect I had on 
someone whom I expected had forgotten me completely, or dismissed me as a daring misadventure in 
what must have been a disturbed and uncertain girlhood. I was residing with a woman at the time, but 
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was myself too perplexed by this uncanny obtrusion of the past to confide it to her, amusing as it may 
have been. There are the secrets we keep from shame, and those we keep because no words are 
sufficient to make them sound feasible. But I have outpaced myself in this tangential relation, and 
must (with regret) bear my indulgent reader back to the time of my earliest indiscretions, when I was 
still a teenage apostate. 

Returning, then, to my third and final excursion to Pinecrest Bible College, I fonned there an 
association with a lovely girl of mixed extraction named—for our purposes—Christine. Having no 
expectation of ever seeing her again after the week's end, I was mystified when she contacted me some 
months after the we had all dispersed home, announcing her intention to travel from her home in the 
Long Island town of Hicksville to visit me in Kingston. On the appointed day I met Christine at the 
bus station a short distance from my house, welcomed her with an embrace, and escorted her home on 
my arm. My parents being occupied elsewhere, my visitor and I went directly to my tiny, 
coffin-shaped room, where we lounged about as well as the closely appointed confines would allow, 
discoursing on topics at first mainly theological. I have suggested to the reader already that my 
tenninal expedition to the Bible college was fatal to my reputation as any pretender to the crown of 
Christendom, and my impression was now becoming that Christine (dutiful to her namesake) had come 
all this distance, barely expected and unaccompanied, with the purpose of winning—or even 
seducing—me back to the faith against which I had turned. To show her with what tender ferocity I 
proposed to overthrow such an effort, I played her the album by the Swedish band Dark Funeral that 
had been my introduction to Black Metal: an example of what I believed the Horned One considered 
his own distorted idea of worship music. But while the music droned out its monotonous, minor-keyed 
melodies, Christine suddenly altered her tactics, falling upon me with the fury of a tropical tigress and 
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bearing me to the blandly carpeted floor, kissing me almost ecstatically. What might have occurred 
next I'll never know, for by the time we had each other's shirts off, my mother was projecting her 
Midwestern sing-song from the foot of the stairs, calling my guest and me down to lunch. Panting and 
unplacated, Christine and I reassembled ourselves, blushed together in my mirror as we patted down 
our hair, and descended. The girl conversed amiably with my mother, offering her complements for 
the home-made stew, and soon found it was time to catch the bus back home. I walked with her to the 
depot, this time taking her hand, and saw her off with a parting kiss, never anticipating or, indeed, 
receiving another word from her thereafter. Looking up at the marquis by which the bus was 
surmounted, I smiled frigidly to myself at seeing that its advertised destination was Babylon. 

I am making account of these paltry and jest-worthy adolescent trysts not because they show me 
to have been peculiarly lewd or depraved as a youngster aspiring to virulent diabolism, but because 
they serve to place my impious pretensions in what I now regard as an appropriately degrading and 
diminutive light. Where I should have expected that my dedication to the original Tempter would have 
made me into a black-garbed, hundred-pound Cassanova, in truth I feared the other sex more than the 
fires of the Pit, and would sooner have impaled myself upon pikes than advanced my amorous 
inclinations uninvited upon a girl. Believing the Devil to be a gentleman like myself, I could never 
endure coarse conversation, bawdy jokes, cat-calling or peeping tommery. Even today, after ages of 
heartbreak, deception, and betrayal (for all of which I have rendered my own in equal if not greater 
proportion) I am repulsed by the inexorable conclusion that woman is every bit as much a beast as man, 
and to every degree as abject a slave to her concupiscent desires. When I was young I felt myself to be 
alone in a desert of savages, the solitary proponent of a civilization that my own infernal allegiances 
should (by most accounts) have authorized and obliged me to repudiate. Thus set apart, like a veritable 
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Sir Gawain, I did not have the pomposity to perceive myself as the ordinary, ox-like type that girls 
generally favor, and had to guard myself lest I begin to resent them for either looking through me as if I 
were a walking void, or gaping and giggling at me as if I were naked and painted blue. 

My first genuine kiss—“genuine” being a word I use here with caution, as referring to the 
passion simulated but not actually experienced—came to me at the age of fourteen, when a coarse 
creature four years my elder, who had discovered me in an Internet chatroom, came calling at my 
residence when my parents were away. Her name, as I remember it, was Casey, and what she lacked in 
any degree of chann, physical or otherwise, she made up for in forwardness. Pressed together in my 
little bedroom, she asked me if I had ever tongue-kissed before, and when I answered sheepishly that I 
hadn't, she seized me with elemental ardor and supplied me with the necessary instruction. With this 
part of my initiation accomplished, she belabored me further, and—trembling with trepidation—I took 
her up to the comparative safety of the attic, where the savage ceremony continued, to the extent that I 
was left uncertain as to whether or not my virginity was still technically intact. Casey, fearing my 
parents' return, promised to come back and relieve me of any remaining ambiguity on this score; but I 
was distressed and repulsed about what had been done already, and when she was gone, declined to 
pursue the matter. When next I spoke to Casey, she was embroiled in some domestic crisis, and 
complaining tearfully of needing a place to go. With a daring and impertinence I now think 
unforgivable, I put the situation before my mother. We argued vigorously about it (as she reasonably 
did not suppose Casey to be of sound character) and, to terminate matters, I received a resounding and 
conclusive slap across the face for profaning the name of the Savior. Simultaneously devoured by 
seething rage and insuppressable guilt, I returned to my room, which now seemed smaller than it had 
before I had let Casey touch me, and never spoke to the girl again. That place, to paraphrase Othello, 
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was now as begrimed and black as mine own soul. I began to imagine that the denizens of Gehenna 
now had free and unconstrained concourse up and down the groaning wooden stairs by which my room 
and the shame-draped attic singularly communicated. 

I was anxious to find gainful employment when I turned fifteen, and my mother promptly took 
my brother and me to get our green cards. After a brief search, with the aid of which my mother was 
also to be credited, I took my first job at K-mart, where my principle duties were the gathering of 
shopping carts left in the parking lot and, when required, the bagging of merchandise. I worked 
assiduously to make the time pass faster, except in the early hours of the evening, when the parking 
lot—raised on a prominence high above the city—afforded a magnificent spectacle of the roseate 
sunset, behind the round-topped mountains, off beyond the long corridor of chain restaurants and 
strip-malls. I can just barely bring to mind a romance that never quite took shape with one of my 
fellow employees, whom I would meet with unobserved as she went to her car at the completion of her 
shift. With her back against the driver's-side window, and my face bathed in the hues of the retiring 
sun, I would kiss her the way Casey had taught me, caring nothing about her except that she did not 
find me as detestable as I found myself. 

After a period of months toiling at K-mart, I received a call from the Grand Union supennarket, 
where I had previously filed an application, in which I was offered a raise in pay if I would come and 
work as a cashier: a fateful opportunity as providence would have it. I had not been there for long 
when I noticed a girl, in the company of an old woman, staring fixedly at me as she passed through the 
store. When this curious show of interest had drawn out for some time, I scribbled a note on the back 
of a discarded receipt saying, “You have eyes of fire,” and contrived (by what means I can’t recall) to 
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press it into her hand. She, in turn, made certain that her grandmother (as I correctly presumed her 
companion to be) passed through my register, during which time we spoke in casual tones and 
exchanged telephone numbers, the old woman blithely unconcerned with it all. 

A few days later, I was on my way to her apartment for what I was assured would be an 
overnight visit. The girl's name was Chrissy, and she lived alone with her grandmother, who left her 
much to her own devices. Her bedroom was festooned with images of Marilyn Manson, a personage 
with whom she (and a goodly portion of our generation, besides) was greatly preoccupied. Having 
been myself intrigued by the singer's work and deviant reputation, I found myself on easy terms with 
my hostess, who only grew more inclined to me as we passed hours speaking, flirting, and trading in 
gestures of affection. At last something extraordinary happened. Before we turned in for the night 
(supplied with separate beds but scheming the abandonment of one of them) Chrissy excused herself to 
fall to her knees before the largest poster of Manson on her wall, and pronounce a prayer before the 
pale icon. Mainly she thanked him for “being so cool.” I did not join her, but as I watched the 
half-comical, half-heartbreaking exhibition, I could think of nothing but my own image transplanting 
that of Marilyn Manson's, and thousands of girls genuflecting before it, in one mass renunciation of 
their own involuntary baptisms. Chrissy herself turned out to be a rather flat and uninspiring 
individual, who, for whatever reason, I never conversed with after that night; but her display of 
idolatrous devotion left the profoundest impression on me, as I began teaching myself to play the 
guitar, and fantasizing my career as a rock-and-roll demigod. 

When I was still fifteen, I went to the birthday party of my sister's friend, Danica, who 
was—along with my sister herself—currently engaging nearly all of my friend Reingold's time, so that 
I scarcely saw him anymore. Though he came to my house almost nightly (or so it seemed to me in my 
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loneliness and jealousy), I scarcely saw him for more than a moment, as he mounted the stairs by my 
bedroom door and passed with hardly a word directly to Genevieve's dimly-lit domain. Genny, 
insensible to the companionship she had deprived me of, nevertheless regarded me as her favorite 
brother, which is why I was invited to accompany her to Danica's party, where I was feeling only 
lonelier, and bored out of my wits. I drifted inside the house, to small room where dark curtains 
waylaid the intrusion of the sun, and a girl my own age was languishing alone, apparently as 
disconsolate as I. The world wheeled along its predestined course, and the girl and I came to be lying 
together on a broad sort of couch, her strawberry-blonde head on my breast, and her eyes leaving big 
tracks of tears on the front of my shirt. Thus did I meet Jessica, my first acknowledged girlfriend. She 
was at the plainer side of prettiness and not the least enchanting, but she told me she could play the 
drums, and I dearly wanted to form a band. Her father was a professional guitarist who had performed 
with artists and groups of renown (though of no great currency), and I privately came to resent that 
Jessica could play the guitar better than me. Above her bed hung an enonnous Rush poster bearing a 
pentagram that I found misleading, as Jessica was too modest and maidenly to be any kind of witch. 
Inflexible as to my musical tastes, I tried to make her listen to Megadeth and Slayer, from the tapes that 
Reingold had given me, while I wearied her with prognostications of future celebrity that distantly 
outpaced my artistic potential. When, after many tiresome insinuations, I got her to take a seat behind 
the drum kit her father kept in the basement, she appeared weirdly paralyzed and held the sticks as if 
they were alien objects. 

One day, soon after, I sat at the head of the stairs by my bedroom door, brooding on how I 
would break up with Jessica—not because she had proved useless to my nonexistent band, but because 
I had been several times to visit her, and, though we were often alone, had yet to receive a single kiss 
for my trouble. I was a slave to my passions, and I craved the crude physical solace of someone's 
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embrace. 


Another girl who I knew from the outer edge of some obscure social circle (not my own, but in 
some way connected to my sister's) invited me at one time to accompany her to a concert. She and her 
friends picked me up on Hurley Avenue, and for reasons into which I had not the effrontery to inquire, 
drove to a secluded and unlit baseball field. It was night, and the hour for the concert had passed. The 
girl and I left the car and penetrated into the darkness at the center of the field, where we felt with our 
hands and our mouths what our benighted eyes could not disclose. When all was done that seemed 
possible to do, we crept back to the car sodden and bashful, forgot about the concert, and never met 
again. 


Making this obnoxious and tedious record of my torrid romantic liaisons, I have, through 
inexcusable negligence, passed over my only authentic romance, which was with my own blood. I was 
fourteen years old when I first stole down to the kitchen, selected a pairing knife from the cutlery 
drawer, and began laying down scars like railroad ties on the pallid flesh of my slender forearms. 
Whence the impulse derived and why I started—like some impassive automaton—to follow it are 
impossible for me to say. At that time I had no idea that “cutting” was a well-documented behavior 
among depressed and traumatized adolescents. I only knew that the bite of the blade and the 
upwelling of blood were as intoxicating and addicting to me as the liquor that I sometimes shared with 
Reingold. Feeling no need to conceal my resultant lacerations, I exhibited them proudly, as the 
external manifestations of an internal condition which words and speech could not approach. Each cut 
was a miniature model of the Lacanian Real—a hidden puncture in the wall of my psyche made visible 
only by the scar that enveloped it. I consciously made the incisions only on the outer part of the arm, 
rather than the wrist, which would have suggested suicide. While I intended wholeheartedly that my 
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life would indeed end someday by my own hand, as a teenager I was to convinced of my own 
impending notoriety to take over-precipitous flight from the world. When the discovery of Dark 
Funeral and the reading of a book called Lords of Chaos inspired me with a frenzy for the music called 
Black Metal, I determined that I would make as many recorded contributions to this genre as I could 
before the age of twenty-five, and then die in a secluded motel room of alcohol poisoning and 
blood-loss. And while I have by now overshot the original mark by many years, my essential vision 
remains unchanged to this day. I can simply not imagine my death occurring in any other fashion. 

After vacillating for a time between the realms of darkness and light, I was at last driven by 
enmity towards my parents and the lust for earthly glory to consecrate myself to the Evil One, and 
become, at the age of fifteen, a self-baptized satanist. Along with the summer-camp capers already 
described, this act of conversion (or perversion) led, in due time, to my official excommunication from 
the Harvest Christian Fellowship in Elizaville, New York—the small and insular church to which my 
parents were then attached. In those days I was still compelled to accompany the rest of my family to 
Sunday services; while the mordant Reingold, out of some sense of cruel curiosity, habitually joined us. 
Helpless to account for my stormy moods, nocturnal movements, and increasingly severe 
self-mutilation—and placing no faith in secular medicine of psychology—my parents had sent me to 
consult with the pastor of this queer congregation—a man of obscure qualifications by the name of 
Ackerman. This self-ordained man of God admonished me, above all, to be careful of the books I read, 
and never, on any account, to read the Tibetan or Egyptian Books of the Dead. Naturally, I had already 
found both of these volumes at the used bookshop in town, studied them earnestly, and discovered (to 
my disappointment) nothing remotely diabolical in either of them. 

Then my parents sent me to the front of the congregation to be exorcised by the pastor and three 
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of his burliest elders. They pounced upon me from all sides, pinning me to the wood-planked floor and 
shouting spittle-laced exhortations in my face. I acted my part exquisitely, thrashing in every limb and 
and howling curses and execrations with all my juvenile power, while the horrified worshipers belted 
aspersions from the safety of their pews. Sweat soaked the brows and underarms of the officiants when 
they finally released me, and I stood and walked toward the twin doors of the the nave, a smirk of 
defiance smeared across my face. Reingold stood in the rear of the church, mutely miming his 
applause of my performance. It had been partly through his influence, providing books, music, movies, 
and alcohol for the advancement of my moral corrosion, that I had reversed my native faith. Now I 
knew that I could count him as a co-conspirator. 

It was not long after this attempted exorcism that I was formally expunged from the body of the 
church, and my parents, showing an unexpected degree of solidarity, reestablished themselves at what 
was then called the River Church in the city of Poughkeepsie. The move would be a crucial one in the 
life of my brother, who remained God-fearing; but all this will be expounded upon in the paragraphs to 
come. 

As I strove to find my footing in the ill-defined world of formal satanism, it soon became 
evident to me how lonely a path I had chosen. Broadly speaking, satanists hate everybody, including 
other satanists. They are as organized as cats on roller-skates. At first I handled my “conversion” with 
subtlety, not altering my appearance to confonn with what a satanist is popularly assumed to look like. 
Reading a copy of Anton LeVay's Satanic Bible, I immediately detected in his Church of Satan the 
adversary and antithesis of nearly everything that I, from my isolated position, considered true satanism 
to be. The Church of Satan was a disgraceful assembly of hedonistic masqueraders, self-absorbed 
atheists, and skin-deep narcissists, worshiping their own egos as they sizzled on the alter of grade-B 
debauchery. I rejected and repudiated the LeVayan model from the outset, averring that an authentic 
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satanist must first be a believing Christian who renounces salvation for the sake of an infernal 
advantage. A real satanist, I insisted, is one who has endorsed a compact with the Devil, made his 
conditions known in Stygian quarters, and anticipates a grisly end when the terms of his service have 
been satisfied. I mingled my satanism with a Gnostic cosmology, identifying the God of Judaism and 
Christianity as the Demiurge who created the world and its inhabitants out of inferior and impure 
material. 

As I grew more self-assured in my interpretation of satanism, I also grew more conscious of 
how irrelevant it was as long as I was the only one subscribing to it. I went to the World Wide Web in 
search of a community in which to promulgate my ideas, but found the forums there populated only 
with pantheistic neo-pagans and semi-literate, egocentric imbeciles. After more searching than can be 
comfortably recounted, I came upon the garish and infantile website for a fanciful institution calling 
itself the Church of Lucifer's Light, which was the invention of the self-proclaimed “Reverend” Robert 
Twist of Climax, New York. Reading through all of the site's over-sized, excessively exclamatory text, 
I decided that the “church's” principles seemed general enough to make room for my vision, and 
learned that it maintained a chatroom on which its members could debate and expatiate on points of 
satanic belief and practice. Sufficiently encouraged, I wasted no time in sending an email of 
self-introduction to the Reverend, who was pictured as a man of middle age, with a pointed, 
salt-and-pepper beard, flashing the sign of the horns with his fingers. When the response arrived, it 
was amusing to note how the fellow had evidently put himself through some pains to appear my 
intellectual equal, despite his being three times my senior, but this neither surprised nor unsettled me. I 
wasn’t looking for a leader. I was looking for a stepping-stone; and Twist seemed worthy of being 
stepped on. By establishing myself as an authority on the forum and maintaining a painful 
correspondence with the simpleton Twist, I soon came to feel as if I had risen to some degree of 
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prominence in this digitally-contrived Church of Lucifer's Light. Having gained Twist's trust, I was 
able to learn that he made his living—ironically—as a carpenter and that he was boastful of his 
girlfriend's having once been an exotic dancer. Eventually I was confident enough to reveal to him my 
true age (a fact by which he seemed almost injured), though this remained a jealously-kept secret to the 
other “congregants” on the forum: a place where the indolent Twist rarely visited himself. 

As time went on I became progressively more impatient with the Reverend’s sophomoric replies 
to my emails and his lazy lack of presence on his own chatroom. I questioned, in myself, how 
committed he truly was to the institution—such as it was—that he had founded. My insinuations and 
saucy impertinences did not go unnoticed by him, and he started to address me in terms indignant and 
imperious. My deference for him, which had never been more than salutary, was even further 
diminished, and at once I found myself brazenly competing with him for leadership of the church—a 
competition for which it was instantly apparent that he had neither the wit nor the stamina. As my 
Online campaign was just beginning to gain ground, however, I was dejected to find that the forum 
(which had grown to be something of a joke) had suddenly become infected by an anonymous horde of 
impossibly obnoxious fans of the rap group Insane Clown Posse (these have the name of “Jugaloes”), 
who made all attempts at discussion impossible and rapidly chased away all of the comparatively 
legitimate participants. Within a month, the website was gone, the chatroom was silent, and I was once 
again alone in my amorphous and ever-evolving heresy. 

In the meantime, Reingold and I had been looking for an appropriately secluded place to hold 
our clandestine Bacchanals. In the dilapidated old barn behind my house, above the empty 
chicken-coops, we discovered a retractable staircase that, once pulled down, provided admittance to a 
spacious old hay-loft. (My mother's researches at the local library later came to show that our house 
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was the first to have been built on Hurley Avenue, and was the center of a considerable farm, 
occupying fields once tilled by the native Esopus Indians.) Once in the loft, we could pull the stairs up 
behind us and be reasonably secure from the risk of intrusion. An absurdly long extension cord 
running from the house to the barn allowed us the privilege of music. Fire seemed natural, as we had 
no other source of light, so we erected a large, rusty basin and kept it filled with scraps of wood which 
we found piled in abundance downstairs. The fact that any stray spark could have ignited one of the 
disparate heaps of ancient hay that still lay scattered about was evidently of no concern, although I had 
calculated to myself the chances of breaking my leg if it were ever necessary to fling myself out of the 
loft onto the swampy lawn below. 

As a natural matter of course, Reingold and my revels in the bam began to take on a distinctly 
satanic character, and pages torn from old Bibles soon became our favorite fonn of kindling. I would 
tell my friend legends of the bands that first inspired the Black Metal phenomenon in 
Scandinavia—Venom, Bathory, Darkthrone, Burzum, Emperor, etc.—and how some of them had been 
connected to the torching of several ancient Norwegian churches, along with even more gruesome 
incidences of murder and suicide. Made bold as we were by alcohol, the notion of desecrating and 
destroying houses of worship inflamed us, and we began, as the nights wore on, to conjecture how the 
two of us might accomplish a similar design there in pious old Kingston, where it could be said without 
any great degree of exaggeration that there was “a church on every street-corner.” 

One night, after weeks of jocular scheming, he and I got creative, and fell in earnest to 
assembling, hammering, and painting up in our elevated hideaway. And the following weekend, a few 
hours before dawn, we gathered all that we had constructed, packed it into Reingold’s little blue car, 
and drove out to a church that we had selected to be our first object of terror. Dressed from head to 
heel in black and donning ghoulish masks we had bought for the purpose (it being, conveniently, 
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Halloween season), we parked discreetly across from the church, and silently went about setting up the 
irreligious display we had crafted for the benefit of the morning arrivals—a large, black, inverted cross, 
sinister signs painted with invidious anti-Christian slogans, and, surmounting the cross, a placard of my 
own design, red-lettered on a field of black, reading ZIONIDE. 

We left this inaugural escapade feeling utterly exultant, and when Reingold deposited me back 
at my house, the pink rays of morning washing its white posts, we had already chosen the next church 
we would strike. I went to sleep with the daylight projecting through the slits of my one window's 
blinds, happy and secure in the belief that my place in the history of American Black Metal (a thing at 
that time hardly heard of) was immortally fixed. The following Monday, both Reingold and I scoured 
the local newspapers; but not the slightest mention of our opprobrious assault on pious sensibilities had 
found its way to print. Enraged, we focused our thoughts on the next target, where we added to our 
original display with the extra indignity of littering the scene with animal bones. This, too, was ignored 
by the press. ZIONIDE had begun with the candid awareness that Reingold and I were only two 
persons; our object, so far as we had defined it, was to inspire imitators and create an epidemic of 
desecration, resulting—ideally—in deeds of defilement even more audacious and anarchic than we 
ourselves were willing to perpetrate. Without publicity, however, our efforts were wasted. 

With each new strike, therefore, our displays grew larger, more elaborate, and more offensive. 
At one point, we tracked our way through the forest to a certain secluded graveyard, where we found 
and forcibly uprooted a massive, cross-shaped headstone. Once we had dug, heaved, and kicked it out 
of its stubborn mooring, we dragged it back through the woods, painted it black, and left it jammed 
upside-down against the front door of the First Baptist Church. And still the press was mute. 

Exasperated, we prepared ourselves for unsounded depths of degeneracy. At first, we 
scouted around a little country church to see how we might best set it ablaze, but were deterred from 
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our purpose when a squad-car's spotlight sent us scrambling for the shrubbery. Then we spent a day 
exploring back roads in search of dead animals, returning empty-handed to find, by some backwards 
Providence, an eviscerated possum splayed upon the doorstep of my house. We stuffed the reeking 
carcass into a plastic bag and bore it back to the bam, where we nailed it to a blackened cross beneath 
the dripping standard of ZIONIDE. Early that Sunday morning, we posited this grotesque, intolerably 
rancid exhibit in the center of the red double doors of a pretty Catholic church on the pinnacle of a hill, 
with the rotting creature's entrails cascading down the cross from its bloated, ruptured middle. We had 
no doubt that this would fetch us the attention we desired; its stench alone would draw a crowd. But 
when Monday's paper came out with nothing but the usual provincial pap to report, we hung up our 
masks and retired our paint-brushes, convinced that the authorities were conspiring to withhold us from 
the public that we craved. A big, black ZIONIDE sign with a wolfs head in the center of a pentagram 
was all that remained in our loft—along with the lingering effluvium of the possum—to remind us of 
our adventures, until a time to come in future pages, when the wolf would reawaken one more time. 

I went on working at the Grand Union supermarket, even as my beliefs became more trenchant, 
and were in turn beginning to work their strange ways upon my exterior. As was true of many of the 
Black Metal bands I emulated, Reingold and my opinions were no longer restricted to the sphere of 
religion, but began assuming socio-political shades as well, transgressively adopting aspects of 
National Socialism and, its hideous ancillary, racial primacy. Without immediately relating it to these 
unaccountable extremist views, which I gave vent to only in Reingold's confidential company, I began 
to shave my head after the fashion of such few Black Metalers who chose not to wear their hair long. 
My left thumbnail I allowed to grow talon-like and kept painted black, having read somewhere that this 
was a mark of infernal devotion. Black Metal, which had come into being in Scandinavia during the 
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early 1990s, was still an overlooked musical and cultural phenomenon in America, where Death Metal 
and Grindcore still persistently ruled the severer side of the Heavy Metal scene. With the precedents 
set by pioneers like Bathory's Quorthon and Burzum's Lord Grishnack, it was a not uncommon feature 
of the genre for projects to consist of only one or two members, whose aura of mystery was only 
enhanced by their never leaving the recording studio to appear in public. Even my venerated Dark 
Funeral, who were eminent enough to tour the world, had only one truly consistent member, the 
guitarist and composer Ahriman, accompanied by an ever-revolving succession of temporary members 
that would vanish after a single album or a string of perfonnances. One got the impression that the 
concept of a band was of greater importance than any of its individual members, whose true identities 
were concealed behind grandiose pseudonyms and cadaverous face-paint. Although I would have liked 
to have a band that could perform live, the solitary and independent spirit of Black Metal made up for 
innumerable failed efforts to locate and retain collaborators, by allowing me to operate entirely on my 
own, according to my own austere and undiluted vision. Previous to this venture into what then 
seemed the obscurest possible territory, the closest I had come to forming a group was when I enlisted 
my brother as keyboard-player (and then drummer) and our childhood associate Steven as bassist to 
create a band that really only existed in name only, and inconclusively even in that. The three of us 
met perhaps four times on the pretense of rehearsing, but the bassist seemed to hold his instrument in 
baffled contempt, and Elliot found the whole endeavor ludicrous and tiresome. We went so far as to 
take some farcical publicity photographs and dissolved without playing a note. 

Anthesteria, named after the ancient Roman festival in which the dead were purported to rise 
from the depths and feast with the living, was from the inception as much an ideological project as it 
was musical, and was conceived out of an almost fanatical enthusiasm for the precepts of satanism and 
nihilism associated with Black Metal's Nordic progenitors. It is difficult to state with any certainty how 
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many actual songs took shape under the Anthesteria banner, as relatively few of them found their way 
to tape, but it made little difference to me as far as the legitimacy of the effort was concerned. As 
Azoicus—the sole member of Anthesteria—I was, to my knowledge, the region's only representative 
and proponent of Black Metal as an art fonn and an ethos. 

Heaven knows what sort of ungodly reputation I would have made for myself had I been 
suffered to attend public high school, but at the time I fantasized that I would have been something 
very like Shane Carver, the sinister and charismatic gang leader in the movie Black Circle Boys, which 
I watched and re-watched religiously. It was not until satanism, Black Metal, and the Grim 
Commission I had felt myself to have received from Below that I began to resent the isolation imposed 
on me by home-schooling. But the truth remained that I had never bothered myself with a scratch of 
actual schoolwork since the seventh grade, and a great part of the gnawing blankness I associated with 
my own dubious future was owed to the conviction that my education had been irreparably scuttled. 
When the school massacre took place in Columbine, Ohio, and I found myself being called out and 
excoriated on the streets for wearing a long coat, it seemed to me that the classrooms and locker-lined 
hallways of America were the new epicenters of ideological activity, from which I was unalterably 
debarred, at least until such a time as my music would give me surreptitious access to their herd-like 
denizens. Ambitious beyond my abilities, psychologically shipwrecked, simultaneously 
self-aggrandizing and self-abnigating, nearly friendless and crazed with misanthropic loneliness, it is 
doubtful whether I would have been anything that anyone of my own generation would have been 
prepared to recognize. 

At the very instant that I was hardening into the belief that my dedication to Black Metal and 
the Prince of Darkness would require me to forge a life of fearless defiance and open insurgency 
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against society, the Fates intervened to send me toppling into the arms of detested convention. 

Stationed behind my cash register one day, I was introduced to an unknown and untested new 
employee, who the supervisor sent to bag the groceries that slid across my scanner. Stephanie was 
delightfully petite—scarcely reaching my shoulder at five feet tall—with dyed blonde hair, a button 
nose, and doll-like white skin that looked as soft as ermine. All the time she was bagging for me, 
sharing my little square of standing space, I was all but oblivious to the customers that filed through my 
line, engaged as I was with making one clumsy joke and pithy observation after another in a desperate 
effort not to lose my enchanting new colleague's already distracted attentions. Then, as always 
thereafter, my curious sense of humor was like a foreign language to Stephanie, but still I succeeded in 
imprinting myself upon her memory, and eliciting more than one invaluable and involuntary smile. 

The next day, or perhaps the day after, I was meeting the girl after her shift with a rose in my hand, to 
have bacon-lettuce-and-tomato sandwiches together at the diner by the thruway, setting blindly out 
upon the course that would determine the rest of my life. 

I remember little of that first outing, except that Stephanie, with a casualness that ought to have 
shocked me, told me something about her young past that would darken and embitter me for years to 
come, the truth of which I wouldn’t think to question until I myself had become a dissimulator enough 
to do so. The effect of her confession, whether she intended it to be or not, was that with all the zeal of 
a cavalier and all the forethought of a shambling hominid, I at once felt myself to be Stephanie's 
newly-appointed guardian and protector, just as I had wanted to be for Shelley when she told me of her 
buried father and brutish boyfriend. And as Stephanie went on describing the baleful facts of her brief 
life, my paternalistic instincts were awakened like a shark scenting blood. She was residing with 
friends in the home of a scurrilous slumlord, whose daughters pilfered from her and treated her 
atrociously. She had run away from her mother, who disregarded her, and her step-father, who 
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terrorized her, to escape a life of unendurable degradation, exacerbated by her abominable 
half-siblings. Her father had forsaken her while she was still in the cradle, and now abode in Michigan, 
out of reach and beyond concern. So much a figure of scorn and disdain had she been reduced to, that 
her family had mockingly come to call her “Step-on-me.” All Stephanie seemed to want was a place of 
her own and a person who really loved her—a chance to earn her own wages and keep what she 
bought. My aspiration, which I doubt I described to her, were she even listening, was to record 
twenty-five albums of blasphemous racket and die face-down in a pool of vomit, blood, and whiskey. 
But Stephanie was a girl in trouble, and I could not turn away. 

One of the earliest memories I have with Stephanie is of going with her to the Kingston High 
School, which I had often passed but never set foot in, and watching her empty her locker. She had just 
dropped out, being seventeen and no longer accountable to her parents. I recall having no 
apprehensions on her behalf; I was effectively a drop-out myself, and was pleased to have her spending 
more time with me rather than on a questionable education that I could not conceive of her ever putting 
to any practical use. What I knew was that both of my own parents had graduated high school and 
gone to college, getting bachelor's degrees that granted them no discernible advantage over taxi drivers 
or assembly-line workers. I don’t believe I ever asked Stephanie why she was quitting school a year 
away from completion; to me it seemed the only course if one wished to reject conformity and embrace 
self-direction. Now that I can see what a complicit and conscientious conformist Stephanie truly was, 
though, I have to wonder what social and private forces could have prompted so precipitous a retreat. 

In retrospect I ought to have been infinitely more puzzled that a girl so explicitly averse to oddity in all 
its forms would have willingly attached herself to an antisocial, leather-clad, skinhead sideshow like 
me. The only explanation that seems to bear weight is that I arrived upon the scene for Stephanie at a 
time when she was particularly anxious for any opportunity that happenstance might have tossed her 
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way, however unlikely or even uncongenial an aspect it took. My irregularities, she must have 
reasoned, could be smoothed away in time; what mattered for the present was that I was a diligent 
worker, with a meticulously maintained bank account, who treated her with gentility, and, in an 
unguarded moment, promised her something amounting to a life of her own. 

For me, however, Stephanie was a bright blessing in a world that had grown cramped and 
lugubrious under the unmitigated influence of hate-mongering music and the increasingly intolerant 
and xenophobic tangents of Reingold, to whom I still looked for many of my own opinions. Not to 
suggest that Stephanie was to any great degree broad-minded or benevolent; she had no opinions on 
any subject of significance, and when I gave expression to my own, she sat silently by with a 
complacency born of imperturbable incomprehension. She was modest, plain-spoken, and polite, 
providing my parents with no visible cause for complaint or concern. If anything, they were relieved 
that I had found someone so normal and innocuous. That we were in the least incompatible does not 
appear to have occurred to me, even in the end. I placated myself with the view that a man must not 
ask to be understood by his mate, but merely respected, and allowed to do more or less as he wishes. A 
man, in return, must indulge a woman's senseless little frivolities, vanities, and distempers, as one 
indulges the inexplicable antics of a domestic pet. My regard for Stephanie was classically chauvinistic 
and condescending, though I congratulated myself that it was not nearly so unremittingly repressive as 
that of my father for my mother. 

When we had been some months together, Stephanie received an unexpected invitation from 
her birth-father to come and live with him in the house he had just built in Michigan. She dutifully 
replied that she would agree only with the understanding that I would be accompanying her. With this 
awkward provision in place, her father, who we shall call Craig, guaranteed us ample space in which to 
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begin our new lives together, and even offered to give me whatever assistance I required to find 
suitable work. Equally enthusiastic mention was made of the new woman Craig had met and the 
joyous new family they would all undoubtedly form. The scheme was put to me in the most effusive of 
tenns, from the lower cost of living to the greater chance of finding musical collaborators in Michigan. 
And though my parents were unsure and fretful, I furnished them with the assurances that Stephanie 
had given me, and in the middle of the summer of 1999, we quit our jobs at the Grand Union and 
boarded a train for the Midwest, flush with the migrant's conviction that any place would be 
preferential to the place from which we came. 

What followed was a comedy of sobs. We were met at the station by Stephanie’s father—a 
spindly spectacle with an unbecoming mustache and a ragged baseball cap—who ushered us gruffly 
into his truck, to begin the long trek out of civilization, toward the featureless solitude of wind-blown 
brush and red dirt in the midst of which his wooden house arose like a ripe, white pustule. I noted with 
courage how the commercial radio station Craig was tuned into played selections from Metallica and 
Rob Zombie, which were never found on the airwaves of home; though these were pale substitutions 
for the Pandemonious cacophony that I called music. Stephanie rode in the front with her father, but 
little passed between them by way of conversation, and I got the sense that the two of them had been 
separated by much more than latitude and longitude. But it was not until we arrived at the house which 
had been ostensibly built for father and daughter to share that we discovered the enormity of the 
deception that had been inflicted on us. No sooner had the ungainly edifice been erected than Craig’s 
new girlfriend and her two teenage sons had stormed in, making a complete monopoly of the space. To 
sleep in, Stephanie and I were provided with a segment of a small den annexed to the living room, the 
sliding glass doors of which pennitted us no discretion. A naked mattress had been deposited on the 
floor without linen or any consideration of comfort. 
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We endured a dreary month in Michigan, during which time we never strayed from the area of 
the house, except when coerced to attend Craig’s wedding to his fiancee (the occasion of which 
Stephanie had not been told prior to leaving New York), and once to walk five miles to the nearest 
hamlet, where there was a convenience store. The wedding was a particularly cheerless affair; I had 
never seen Stephanie more sullen than when her father took the life that was promised to her and gave 
it away to a stone-faced stranger. With no place to go and no way of getting there, the two of us 
withered and grew quarrelsome under the unabated heat and frightful isolation, combined with the 
unconcealed contumely of Stephanie's new stepmother and her witless, uncultivated boys. Within a 
fortnight of our arrival, we found ourselves unable to escape the feeling that Craig had made a dire 
miscalculation in petitioning for Stephanie to come, and that he now was at pains to contrive where she 
and I could be made to fit in his newly repopulated domestic sphere. It was impossible not to 
apprehend that we were getting in the way, but of what no one could tell, because day passed upon 
indistinguishable day, and no one went anywhere, and nothing ever happened. Driven mad with 
idleness and sloth, with no guitar to play, nothing to read, and no one to converse with but 
Stephanie—who spoke only of how bored she was—I waited in vain for Craig to bring me someplace 
where I could apply for work. Craig would leave the house at irregular intervals, but neither said where 
he was going nor suggested that we accompany him. All was waste and desolation, hostile silences and 
the wind gasping through the dry grass. 

At last the hopeless nature of our situation pressed us into motion, and I made the shameful call 
to my parents, enjoining them to underwrite our inglorious return. What money I had had long since 
been either spent on Stephanie or used for our journey to Michigan, and though my parents could ill 
afford the cost of fetching us back, they sounded relieved and gratified that those faceless plains had 
not claimed us irretrievably. The sentiment, it seems, was shared all around. It required no coaxing for 
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Stephanie's father to bring us back to the train station. Father and daughter parted without emotion, and 
to the best of my knowledge, would never see each other again. 

Once in New York, Stephanie was permitted by my parents to move into the room lately 
vacated by my adventuresome sister, while I reoccupied my little Devil’s Rectangle, at least as far as 
my parents were aware. As with the time that my father popped his head up into the ZIONIDE loft and 
innocently told Reingold and me to mind the fire and not drink too much, however, I came to suspect 
that there was much which my parents chose, for their own peace of mind, not to observe. If one is to 
pray without ceasing as the apostle Paul commands, one may find it convenient to keep one's eyes 
continuously closed. 

Impatient to justify our passage home, I quickly found a job as a line-cook in a once familiar 
(now nearly defunct) franchise family restaurant, and lost it just as quickly due either to my vociferous 
Luciferian tirades in the kitchen or, more probably, my persistent inability to flip an egg without 
impaling it after the fashion of a notorious Voivod prince. Learning my lesson, I forever renounced 
food service, and applied instead at a two-star hotel a few blocks from my parents' house. The 
evidently hamstrung general manager hired me despite my razor-knicked pate and black thumbnail, and 
to the wonderstruck surprise of many—myself, least of all—I adapted to the position of desk clerk with 
nearly effortless alacrity. Stephanie, meanwhile, secured a post at a women's clothing store in the 
shopping plaza where we had met, where the better portion of her paychecks went directly to 
purchasing the articles that she had spent the week setting aside for herself from its eclectic inventory. 
In the evenings she would come and watch situation comedies with me in the breakfast room of the 
hotel, thereby dispelling much of the sour humor that had crept up between us as a result of the 
Michigan debacle. Even so, it became ever more difficult for me to deny what had been undeniable 
from the start: that she and I inhabited different worlds, though we shared the same roof, and I was 
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forsaking what I felt to be my destiny for the safety of her companionship. What she thought of as her 
destiny, if she thought of it at all, I never had the opportunity of knowing. The limit of the universe 
seemed to he at the manicured ends of her tiny fingertips. 

Provoked either by Stephanie's profligate spending habits or my own feeling of helpless 
irrelevance, I soon took an augmentative job arranged for my by Reingold at the large toy retailer 
where he now worked (since the shuttering of the comic book shop), perfonning crude custodial duties 
in the mornings. It was while following the trail of my mop through the debris-filled ladies' commode 
that I recall being struck as by a thunderbolt with the incontrovertible awareness that my life would be 
utterly and unforgivably squandered if I were to remain for another day the keeper of Stephanie, and in 
Stephanie's keeping. I resolved that instant that however inconvenient it may be, I would concentrate 
all my will and means upon the singular object of setting the girl free, to graze at her pleasure among 
her own kind. My mop nearly dropped from my hands, but I clenched it tighter when I considered that 
Stephanie resided in my own house, and had no refuge besides. In returning from Michigan, I had 
crawled free of one snare simply to fall into another: this time my own compassion and unwillingness 
to send adrift the one who anchored me to a perdition of perdition of mediocrity, aptly symbolized by 
the noisome, bilge-soaked implement that I drew in furious zig-zags across the tiled floor. 

It was about this time, as I plotted feverishly how to detach myself from this shoulder-height, 
blue-eyed hindrance, that Stephanie came to me with a silent step and a shaking voice, white test-strip 
in hand, and told me she was pregnant. Anticipating my response, she said that she had taken and 
retaken the test several times, and the result was unmistakable. And then, because she couldn’t stop 
herself, she smiled gushingly. 

My mother was the first to detect the truth; she saw it in Stephanie, or limned upon my 
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drooping, stupefied face, and she knew before I could give it utterance. “I’ll take care of it,” I assured 
her, loathing myself for pronouncing it, “I'll do the right thing.” For the next three weeks, I went 
straight from my morning job to the Walmart Super-store next door, to make modest payments on a 
modest diamond ring. Once I brought it home, I wasn’t allowed the chance to put it on Stephanie's 
finger; she simply fished it from out my shirt-pocket and slipped it on herself. 

There was now no question of our staying in my parents' house. The rooms were too small, the 
corners too sharp, the air too heavy with moldy ghosts and Puritan disgrace. One of Stephanie's fellow 
shop-girls happened to know that the apartment next to hers was currently to let. We found a way to 
afford the first month's rent and security deposit, and within a few days we had two big rooms of our 
own, overlooking bough-shaded St. James Street, with Edwardian French doors in-between them. It 
was now a long walk to the hotel at night, but I used it to think about my predicament—how 
commonplace it was—how timeless—how painfully predictable. With her precious little protrusion 
lifting more and more the hem of her shirt, Stephanie would wheedle me during the day to stop my 
insufferable pacing and join her in watching the cable TV we payed for every month. Staged laughter 
would mark the transition to a commercial for breakfast cereal or paper towels, and Stephanie would 
touch me on the leg and say something like, “You're so smart; why don't you take a course to be an 
electrician?” And I would remember the time in my childhood when I glumly predicted that I would 
grow up to be either a grease-speckled dispenser of French-fries, or, if luck ran in my favor, a garbage 
collector in pea-green coveralls. 

On my days off I would trek back to the house on Hurley Avenue and work on my music. 
Black Metal was losing its fascination for me, and I began thinking about creating songs derived from 
American influences rather than the frosty forests and stem fjords of Scandinavia. I made tapes 
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documenting the development of my songwriting, some intentionally conventional, others abrasively 
experimental; these I stored away as pieces to a shapeless puzzle that presented no discernible image. 

In furtive moments, when Stephanie and I took a cab downtown to go shopping, I would rummage 
through the clearance bins of Walmart's music section, or the music store in the mall, and pick up 
marked-down CD's from the Kingston Trio or Willie Nelson, which I would listen to in secret, trying to 
prize out the secret of their unaffected authenticity. A boxed set of Robert Johnson's complete 
recordings given to me by Reingold made me shiver like I was passing a graveyard beneath a full 
moon, and when I played Leonard Cohen's New Skin for the Old Ceremony, it was as if all the crypts 
had opened and I could walk right in. Finally I brought home the ancient Guild acoustic that was 
donated to me by my uncle, so that Stephanie had to endure my tripping attempts to translate the 
lessons of punk-rock and heavy metal into wrenchingly overwrought campfire ballads. She had no 
idea, when she assented to giving our unborn daughter the name of Haley, that I had appropriated it 
from the man responsible for “Rock Around the Clock.” 

Reingold and I found a more convenient and seasonable location for our periodic debauches in 
the basement of our apartment house, where a pair of coin-fed washing machines rattled and convulsed 
on the uneven cement floor. Still three years too young to buy my own beer, I looked to these 
occasions to disgorge myself of the loathing, frustration, and terror that worked their way through my 
entrails and made me look at Stephanie the way that Jack the Ripper looked at a Whitechapel 
working-girl. I would go down into the dark twitching and frothing with barely-suppressed fury at 
nothing and no one specific, and teeter back up again three hours later full of benignity and at 
comparative peace with the portion life had dealt me. At worst I started morose and ended impassive, 
but never did the drink make me vicious. What viciousness there was in me required no drink to bear it 
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ashore and expose its putrefaction to the sun. 


Owing to the distance and her progressively uncomfortable condition, Stephanie no longer 
came to the hotel, but stayed home and watched our own television. In her place Reingold would 
wander in at strange hours and divert me with conversation in the long intervals between guests and 
telephone calls. There came a night when, with Reingold stretched against the arms of a couch and my 
own back against the curving desk, our talk turned back to ZIONIDE and the disappointment it had 
been. We both concurred that to resume or fonner modus operandi would be fruitless, as the police 
would only go on suppressing word of us as they had before. The flaw in our scheme lay in the fact 
that the displays would have been found only by the persons opening the churches, and early enough to 
be cleared awway long before the arrival of the parishioners, our purpose it was to terrify and 
intimidate. If ZIONIDE were to make a resurgence, it would have to be visible to the average 
worshiper, who could spread rumors and paranoia freely abroad. Our obscurity would persist until we 
lifted the shroud of secrecy and let ourselves be seen. That night we clasped arms in the Roman 
fashion, and ZIONIDE 

was reborn, not as a breeder of stealthy subversion, but as an agent of public protest. 

It was the work of a week to ascend again into the old abandoned loft, where the musk of dead 
possum still supernally hung, and construct the elements of our grand unmasking. New slogans were 
devised and signs nailed to posts, and an inverted cross of special size made, to which we affixed a 
human skeleton, acquired for our amusement the preceding autumn, whom we had come to refer to as 
“Bob.” The reality did not escape us that, all in all, there was more tasteless whimsy in our props than 
menace, but the Devil thrives on mockery and we meant to meet the mean faces of our projected 
audience with jollity bespeaking fearlessness. 
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Stephanie exhibited no great degree of curiosity when I left the following Sunday morning, clad 
all in black and promising to return home shortly. Reingold and I drove first to Hurley Avenue, where 
we collected our signs and other articles, then parked across from the prominent Methodist church we 
had selected and waited for the time when service would be nearly over. We had chosen the location 
with care and deliberation, as it stood impressively at the crossroads of two heavily trafficked streets, 
and its doors opened up directly onto the sidewalk, so we could establish ourselves on the curb and be 
seen just as well by congregants, motorists, and passers-by. At the anticipated hour we got out of the 
car, gathered our materials, and took up our posts at the street corner, each holding a sign in one hand 
and helping to support the corpse-laden cross with the other. Cars halting at the traffic light blared 
their horns, their drivers lowering their windows to buffet us with inarticulate recriminations. After a 
few minutes clueless church-goers began tottering down the front steps, pausing in bewildennent when 
they beheld us stoically awaiting them. Some dashed through us as if in fear of being waylaid; others 
stood fixed in indecision; and a few began to remonstrate with us, hinting their intention of doing us 
physical injury and being the holier for it. We were not there ten minutes when a police cruiser slid up 
to us and stopped in the street, all lights flashing and whirling according to their design. The doors of 
the squad-car opened and two officers climbed out, looking eerily identical with their reflective 
sunglasses (despite the day being overcast) and their military-style buzz-cuts. Now we were 
surrounded by a human perimeter of gawking curiosity-seekers and incensed congregants. I held my 
place, but glanced over at Reingold, who had the owner of a local Karate studio (where I would one 
day send my daughter for lessons) poking a thick finger in his face. 

The officers, appareled in black like us, stepped up to the edge of the curb and began examining 
our presentation as if it were an abstract installation at a modernist museum. As several onlookers 
murmured for our arrest, the policemen began asking us general questions. What were our names? 
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Where were we from? What were we trying to achieve? Finally one of them pointed to the crest of the 
cross we held up between us, on which the ZIONIDE placard was hung, and asked, “Where did you get 
this sign?” After an instant's panicked hesitation, Reingold and I simultaneously replied that we had 
simply found it lying about. The officers smiled at us and we smiled in return. “Why don’t you follow 
us to the station?” one of them asked, his tone clarifying that it was not to be taken as a request. 

Having never before been in such a position, Reingold and I were uncertain whether or not it was 
within our rights to refuse. Our hands were still holding the elements of our display; the Miranda Law 
had not been invoked; it was difficult to say whether we were being placed in custody or not. As 
Reingold possessed our means of transport, I waited for his response. “All right,” he finally said with 
an unaccountable amount of gusto, “Sure!” The patrolmen spun back in the direction off their madly 
pulsating car, and my companion and I hiked our equipment under our arms, flung it into his back seat, 
and prepared to go in pursuit. “I don’t get it,” I said as he put the car in gear, “Are we or aren’t we 
being arrested?” “It doesn't seem like it,” Reingold answered, “or they would have cuffed us and 
hauled us off.” I remarked, “There's nothing illegal about holding a peaceful protest.” “All the same,” 
said Reingold, “we should get our stories straight, so we don’t contradict one another.” I nodded my 
agreement and, as we took our time tracing the squad-car to its home on Garraghan Drive, we 
collaborated on the details that we assumed would be made the subject of inquiry. We had already 
claimed that the ZIONIDE sign had been discovered by us, not made. Therefore, we were not the ones 
responsible for the acts of sacrilege committed earlier in the year, should these be mentioned. We had, 
however, heard of the original campaigns, and decided to imitate them when we came across the sign. 
Most importantly, we had no intention to perpetrate violence of any sort, nor to deface public or private 
property, nor to attain any object other than our own harmless amusement. These items being 
concluded upon, we pulled into the police station, clasped wrists according to our habit, and strode 
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inside, secure in the belief that there was no law by which we could be incriminated. 

Once in the viper's nest, we were neither fingerprinted, nor photographed, nor placed in bonds. 
Instead, we were separated immediately and led to different rooms for questioning. At first I remained 
firm in repeating the version of events concurred upon by Reingold and me. Again, my right to remain 
silent had not been read to me, and I had no conception that it would have been appropriate or even 
possible to request that a lawyer be present. The officer conducting my interrogation evinced complete 
and minute knowledge of the visits we had previously paid to the churches. He told me flatly that I 
was deepening the trouble my friend and I were in by continuing to insist that we were unaffiliated with 
these earlier outrages. Identify them, he said, and we would be released without consequence. 

Here I had a quandary. The questioner was convinced that someone else was responsible for 
ZIONIDE's original terror-streak, but my liberty depended upon the supplying of names that didn’t 
exist. Reflecting rapidly upon all we had performed, I felt sure that none of it could be reasonably 
prosecuted, though I was uncertain whether or not houses of worship to the law of trespassing. We had 
been fastidious in leaving property undamaged, except in the case of the cross-shaped headstone, which 
bore no inscription, and could therefore not be traced. Seeing no way clear other than inventing new 
lies that Reingold would would be unable to corroborate, I eventually surrendered the ruse and 
confessed that he and I were behind the whole lot. Expecting that this would mollify my examiner, I 
was flabbergasted when he instead grew irate, maintained that the exhibits could not possibly have 
been the work of only two persons, and demanded again that I reveal my undoubtedly numerous 
collaborators. I patiently explained why it took us two or three weeks to prepare for each outing, and 
how we specifically constructed everything so that it could be collapsed, fit into Reingold's little car, 
and unfolded at the desired site. When all of the inquisitor's quibbles were answered satisfactorily, he 
turned to attempting to prize out whom of the twain was the guiltier party. Though Reingold was my 
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elder by six years and it was his car that conveyed us to each unlucky location, the fact that I had 
conceived of the name ZIONIDE, painted the signs and wrought the artwork, established for the officer 
that I was the operation's obvious mastermind. My vanity overruled my fear of condemnation, and I let 
his conclusion stand without abrogation. When the topic revolved upon my motivation, I gave my 
interrogator a succinct account of my radical Christian upbringing, my total retraction therefrom, and 
introduced him to the essential precepts and purposes of Black Metal, scoffing impudently at his 
knowing of no bands more extreme in sound, image, and message than Iron Maiden and Slipknot. 

When a complete statement of ZIONIDE's exploits had been arduously typed, with me helping 
the officer to spell any word greater than two syllables in length, I was brought out and reunited with 
Reingold in an empty, white room, with a bench against the wall and a rail meant for handcuffs to be 
clipped to. We waited for what felt to us an exceptionally long time, each of us making quips and 
jocular observations, while inwardly frantic to know what fate had in hand for us. Within the chamber, 
the only sound was our voices and the anxious tapping of our fingers on the bench. Outside, the police 
conferred on whether any offense had been committed for which we could be held. It was late in the 
afternoon when my accomplice and I were released with an order stating when we would be expected 
to appear in court. 

Despite the prolongation of my absence, Stephanie showed no great concern when I came 
trudging up the stairs and let myself into the apartment. At length an account of the day's proceedings 
became necessary, but I found that there was no possibility of making my presence at the church, my 
ordeal at the police station, or the earlier escapades of ZIONIDE intelligible to my young fiance, who 
had never possessed a fervent conviction of any sort, and had never experienced an encounter with the 
law. Naturally she was apprehensive of the situation's, fearing what would become of her and our child 
were I to be imprisoned; but more than this she marveled that I could have placed myself in such a 
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position by committing so pointless and unprofitable an act. It would have been more comprehensible 
to her if I had been arrested for armed robbery or drug-peddling. There was no reconciling our 
perspectives on this point. I regarded myself as a martyr; she regarded me as an idiot. 

While the resolution of the ZIONIDE affair sat suspended over us like the blade of a guillotine, 
Stephanie's condition advanced as prescribed by nature, and the ring she had wrested from me left its 
deepening imprint on her swelling finger. We had made no arrangements for the wedding, and with 
only a few months remaining before the projected delivery, I was growing anxious to ensure that my 
paternal rights were preserved, and that my daughter bore my own name. Curiously, and contrary to 
what is commonly imputed to the female character, Stephanie demonstrated no desire to make an event 
of our nuptials. It was enough for me that she did not require a minister to officiate over them. 

Though we had embarked upon our courtship with the understanding that her family was 
anathema to her, as the Christian religion was anathema to me, I had met her mother for the first time in 
the hospital when some little fright had occurred in the course of the pregnancy. Kimberly was the 
treasurer of the local Presbyterian church, and despite my vow to have done with Stephanie if she were 
to return to the old faith, she soon began attending services in her mother's company. Nonetheless, I 
never observed my betrothed to open the Bible or utter a prayer, and so succored myself with the 
impression that the arrow of belief had not penetrated her mortally. 

In a hurry, therefore, to be finished with the bare formalities of legalizing our union in the eyes 
of the State, we snatched a marriage license from the County Clerk's office, and, for the purposes of 
availability, arranged with the Justice of a contiguous township to be wedded in the most expeditious 
and economic of fashions. Reingold drove us to the little country courthouse on the appointed day, and 
to make up the requisite of two witnesses, the judge's secretary descended from her post and applied 
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her signature to the marriage certificate. In her pity for the pregnant bride in blue-jeans, the Justice 
allowed me to write a check for half her usual fee. 

For our honeymoon, we ate hamburgers at the Ground Round restaurant annexed to the 
shopping mall (which would later close after a manager was stabbed thirty times by a psychopathic 
busboy and died in the restroom) and then I changed into the black and yellow shirt that comprised my 
uniform and went to work. A week later I listened silently to my mother sobbing over the telephone 
that she wasn't there to see the first of her children to be married. 

At the hotel I was retrained and placed on the third shift, which lasted from midnight until eight 
in the morning. Despite the additional vexation of working while the world rested and resting while the 
world worked, no raise in pay was forthcoming or so much as considered. The foremost positions in 
the property's hierarchy were even more fluid than those below, but my youth and unconventional 
appearance assured that I would remain in occupational obscurity. 

In the long stretches of inactivity between processing my nightly reports and setting out what 
was jestingly called the continental breakfast (watery coffee, partially frozen bread, grape jelly and a 
few stale danishes) I sought personally constructive or edifying ways to fill the quiet hours. I 
composed pretentious lyrics which I would take home and turn into tedious and unmemorable songs. I 
wrote the material for pamphlets and manifestos, still mining the unyielding rock of satanism for veins 
of reason that could be plied to a hostile and uncomprehending public. I struggled against intellectual 
atrophy by reading widely in the areas of philosophy, religion, occultism, and the social sciences. And 
when the dearth of sleep made me too lazy for any of this, I sat in the unlit manager's office and 
watched music videos on MTV, dreaming of how I could transcend the dismal morass of my quotidian 
life, to glisten like a black opal among the overwhelmingly uninspired and colorless rock stars that 
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groped their way into the new millennium with simpering and petulance. I bewailed my lot, that I was 
coming of age in a time when nothing compelling was happening, in a town where no one of any 
importance would notice me. Touring bands rarely lodged at the hotel where I worked, because there 
were no venues in Kingston for them to play in. I myself had been frequenting open-mics, testing my 
songs on sparse audiences made up mostly of musicians even more ludicrous than me and the 
girlfriends who suffered them. Ironically-named cafes would sprout up and peter out in a matter of 
weeks, while the same cast of incorrigible attention-fiends dragged their acoustic guitars up and down 
the city's thoroughfares, from the colonial cottages of uptown, to the swaying docks of the Strand, 
rehearsing the same three songs every night to a surly scattering of rivals, while disdaining to order a 
second mug of coffee. To keep things lively, I would write new songs at a demon's pace, relying on 
seismic strumming patterns and acrimonious lyrics calculated to jolt listeners out of their curvaceous 
plastic seats. I tallied my successes by the number of persons who pulled their coats on and left before 
my set was over. 

The world makes no conciliation for the overnight worker. Every day at ten o'clock in the 
morning, the neighbors directly downstairs from us would begin blaring hip-hop through an 
industrial-sized sub-woofer that made my bed pitch and heave like a mechanical bull in an 
overcrowded honky-tonk. The television in the living room would be chattering around the clock while 
bursts of Mariachi music would accost me from across the street. Regardless of my nocturnal labors, 
something would always conspire to make me feel guilty for trying to sleep while the sun shone, as if I 
were dozing on everyone else's time. More than ever I felt basely bamboozled out of my universal 
right to a basically bearable existence. 

Rather than carry my recording equipment back to the apartment and try to find a place for it 
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amid the detritus of our ever-shrinking domestic space, I still went when I could to the house of my 
parents, where only they and my brother now resided. Though the rest of the world had long since 
converted to compact discs, my four-track recorder only captured things on analog tape, and I counted 
on the Radio Shack on the opposite end of the plaza from the supennarket to keep me supplied with 
tightly-sealed packs of bla nk cassettes. No matter where I set my levels, I could never get a recording 
that didn’t include the sibilant whisking of the faithfully turning reels. The first tape of acoustic 
recordings I made with the idea of bringing before the public was called the Vainglorious EP. It 
contained eight songs from various stages of my writing development and featured cover art taken from 
an occult manual of either a cockatrice or a basilisk—the distinction escapes me. Playing it back to 
myselff on a few different stereos, I was displeased to hear a performer abounding in vision and 
sincerity, but still unrefined and mistrustful of his ability to give these qualities expression. The 
opening track, though not a song in the accepted sense, conveyed the underlying sentiment beneath all 
of my other compositions. Into a microphone amplified through cascading reverberations, I 
emotionally read what had been intended to be a suicide note at the beginning of the year. The ghostly 
echoes of a Native American flute plays mournfully throughout, until the concluding phrase, “I wish 
myself dead,” when the flute is made to produce shrill howls, which are washed away in a tide of 
pulsating feedback. Another song, simply called “Let Me Die,” while never recorded again, would 
characterize the sentiment and character of many compositions to come. 

Early in my eighteenth year I watched a movie called The Others, which affected me greatly. 

In it, an English family living in the aftennath of the First World War believe that their house is 
haunted by spirits, until they discover that they are all dead by epidemic, and are themselves haunting 
the house's new, living occupants. The film left me with an overpowering sense of the uncanniness of 
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life, and the corresponding uncanniness—or unheimlich, as I would someday hear it called—of death, 
which kept me in a state of disorientation and subtle, unrelenting dread for weeks to follow. Years 
passed before I heard this sensation flawlessly expressed in a lyric by Neutral Milk Hotel: “How 
strange it is to be anything at all.” The ever-present existential question of why one is something rather 
than nothing, and further, which state is preferable, is somewhere to be found behind every song I 
would ever write, like the hissing of the tape as it records itself spinning. 

Once, when I was visiting my former house with the object of doing some recording, I went 
into what had long ago been my sister's room, where, lying amid the piles of uncategorized overflow, 
was my father's hunting rifle, with the stock that he had carved himself with florid extravagance. I 
went toward it mechanically, counting my heartbeats, and, taking it out of its case, squinted down its 
bottomless barrel, which I then placed under my chin. Though I disliked the idea of taking my boot 
off, I noted how easy it would be to cock it and blast my detestable face to fragments with a movement 
of my toe. The thought then occurred to me that it would be careless of my father to put his gun away 
still loaded. To prove my certainty on this point, I aimed the rifle at the wall, just below the window 
facing ZIONIDE's barn, pulled back the hammer, and squeezed the trigger, expecting a hollow click in 
response. Instead, the gun went off with an indescribable boom, hurling me backwards so that I sat 
blinking stupidly at the view of the back yard that now gaped a few inches above the carpet. My 
mother arrived at the threshold moments later, emptied of color and fully prepared to find me dead. 
When what she thought to be a corpse arose shakily and mumbled that he was all right, she dissolved 
into convulsive weeping and clutched at my face to prove to herself that it still existed. I resolved on 
that day that, however and whenever I devised to make an end of myself, it would not be a bullet that 
would send me blindly into death. I would rather die quietly than swiftly. 
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Late in the winter, when the second millennium Anno Domini had passed without event, 
Reingold and I returned to court for the last time, to hear the judge’s decision in the matter of 
ZIONIDE. My co-conspirator and I remained externally defiant, arriving in the same black uniforms 
we had always worn. Within myself (I can make no claim for my partner) I was half wild with 
trepidation, recognizing for perhaps the first time that it was entirely within the court's power that my 
young life be irreversibly tarnished, my freedom stripped from me, and my daughter bom fatherless. 
Since the day of our arrest—if an arrest indeed it was—I had been told nothing of what I had been 
charged with or to what extent I was likely to be punished. I knew that Reingold had acquired a lawyer 
in his hometown of Tannersville, but no public defender had ever been offered to me, and I was 
ignorant of whether I could request one. Was Reingold's attorney representing him alone, or the both 
of us? It dawned on me altogether too late that I had been woefully remiss in making no inquiries my 
own, and entrusting Reingold—who knew no more than I did—with everything appertaining to our 
legal predicament. 

When I passed the first cohort of police officers and stepped into the chamber, I was instantly 
seized with panic, remembering that I had in the inner lining of my leather jacket, certain notes and 
drawings I had made relating to ZIONIDE's activities and creeds, which I had hidden there to elude 
discovery by my wife. Fearing something nameless and uncertain, I fled to the bathroom, searched 
every stitch of my jacket, tore the papers into tatters, and flushed them down the toilet. It took two 
flushes, but at last the final shred eddied down the dark tube and disappeared from sight. When I 
returned to my seat with my heart hammering in my chest, Reingold was conferring closely with his 
brown-suited lawyer. The latter was showing his client a paper containing a statement he had himself 
drafted, but which was intended to speak for us, explaining how our actions had all been juvenile 
pranks, and had been intended to cause neither injury nor offense to anyone. We were, it went on, 
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mortified by remorse, and detennined to live the rest of our lives in humble atonement for our youthful 
extravagances and erroneous opinions. This document we were expected to sign so that it could be 
presented to the judge in our favor. I took the paper from the lawyer's hand and scanned it with a 
scrutinizing eye. It had the appearance of having been written by a child of ten, and was penneated by 
blunders in grammar and spelling that would have taken a practiced editor an hour to disentangle. 

“This is rubbish,” I said to Reingold, passing him the sheet, “It's practically unintelligible. How are we 
supposed to endorse something so incompetently written that it makes no sense?” Without waiting for 
his client's response, the lawyer grumbled, “It’s what the judge expects from you.” “If I had known 
that,” I retorted, “I would have written our own statement.” “You're not the one who hired me,” 
snapped the lawyer and handed Reingold the pen. With the clock advancing upon the hour, my 
co-defendant and I both scribbled our marks, and the lawyer hastened back to his place at the head of 
the court. Taking a seat next to the prosecutor, who had just entered by a side door, he shook the 
unsmiling man's hand excitedly and, so loudly that I could hear it from the back rows, bleated, “I'm a 
big fan.” We rose for the judge's entrance and the floor fell out of my stomach as I watched him settle 
himself before great silver letters proclaiming, “In God We Trust.” 

Before coming to our case, the judge called forward, one by one, a troop of other discomfited 
souls, some in common street-clothes, some in wrinkled shirts and clumsily knotted ties, and some in 
shackles and orange coveralls, to account for sundry infractions against God, God's State, and the 
People of God. All came before the bench, legs apart and heads bowed, their sins laid bare like boils 
and blots beneath the magistrate's sanctified stare, while their representatives, if they had them, scraped 
and squeaked in accordance with their compensations. Punishments were slung about like a summer's 
worth of lightning bolts, while a clerk sat hunched in the judge's shadow to collect the checks for fines 
and fees and shove receipts across her desk. Noxious as it was to me, this half-fantastic, half-tragical 
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ceremony of quantifying iniquity in terms temporal and pecuniary, I could not keep from trembling as 
the gavel rapped its old, vindictive anthem, and alone or under escort, the guilty limped out from the 
rows with the heel of authority imprinted on their throats. 

Ere I could prepare myself, the time came for our sentencing: the People of Ulster County v. 
Reingold and Toman. Our boots halting in unison, we stood and heard the charges which faceless legal 
experts had compiled from an index of abominations. Unlawful Assembly, Disturbance of the Peace, 
Second Degree Disruption of a Religious Service, Endangennent of Public Health, Obstruction of 
Pedestrian Traffic, Desecration of the Dead, Promotion and Distribution of Libelous Rhetoric, 
Conspiracy to Commit Terrorist Acts... on and on the accusations unfurled like a pestilential papyrus of 
damning infamies, from the ingloriously mundane, to the elusively obscure, to the indefensibly archaic. 
Such a plurality of indiscretions were imputed to us as defied the power of invention and stretched past 
its vibratory potential the bowstring of juridical interpretation. The magistrate paused in the midst of 
his litany to recover his breath and tug on the collar of his robe, which chafed against the flapping folds 
of his profusely drooping gullet. When the torrent of charges had at length reached its end, Reingold's 
lawyer stepped meekly forward and offered the judge the half-page of inscrutable palaver that we had 
been made to autograph, saying something of the nature of, “If it please the court, the defense begs to 
submit the following statement on its own behalf.” The judge disinterred his fleshy hand from the 
voluminous depths of his vestment, peered at the paper through his leaning pince-nez, turned it 
right-side-up, and peered at it again. After a moment he lifted his eyes and archly considered the 
lawyer, who was swiping at a particle of his breakfast that had adhered to his mustache. He waved the 
prosecution up to the bench and together they whispered. Then he waved the defense to the side of the 
prosecution and the three of them whispered. The defense and the prosecution returned to their places, 
and the judge sat up straight and brought his gaze down upon my accomplice and me. “Is there 
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anything you would like to say to the court before I pass sentence?” he inquired. What Reingold said, 


if he said anything, is sealed with the rest of the case in the cardboard stacks of the court's archives. I 
merely put in that the judge please keep in mind that I would soon be a father, and hoped not to mark 
my daughter's emergence upon the scene of life from behind steel bars. In the end, Reingold and I 
were convicted of three charges among the score that were listed, carrying a penalty of ninety hours' 
community service and a fine of two thousand dollars apiece. The judge dismissed us from his august 
presence with the admonition that we should remember in the future that “churches are for praying,” if 
ever again either of us took up a notion to pay one a visit. 

Grateful though we were to have been exonerated of the worst of our possible charges, which 
included a law recently added to the county's books calling for the austere punishment of anything 
deemed a “hate crime,” my friend and I departed the courthouse unshackled but still indignant. How 
could we have disrupted a religious service if we didn't arrive till the service was over, and we never 
set foot in the church? How did we endanger the health of the public if pulverized animals are 
routinely left to putrefy on the roadside, as the possum was in front of my house? What kind of 
attorney seeks the prosecution's blessing before proceeding with his defense? And how were we even 
charged if it was never made clear to us that had been placed under arrest, or once arrested, that we had 
the right to counsel? “Now I know why the sign says, 'In God We Trust,'” I commented to Reingold, 
“Because we sure as hell can't trust anyone else.” 

Putting the relief of the moment aside, I soon forgot after returning to my life at home what it 
was I had so dreaded about the prospect of going to jail, and why I valued my liberty so highly that I 
pusillanimously indulged the open disparagement and diminution of beliefs for which I once felt ready 
to die. It seemed better to me that my daughter be born to a father in bonds than that she be placed in 
the anns of a Janus-faced milksop. Sickened by the sight of myself, I began to despise every moment 
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that I was not suffering for the sake of my construction of reality, be it ever so black and ever so 
backwards. What had been an ideology of hatred towards God and man retreated inward and became 
gangrenous, so that I was now the exiled angel that recoiled in aversion from his own ashen image. I 
learned the meaning of penitence not from the court, but in spite of it. 

Stephanie was now too far along in her pregnancy to work. Sustaining us both on my single 
income, while assuming the expense of preparing for the new arrival, I saw my slender savings 
disintegrate, and had to pay my fine by accepting a loan from Reingold. He and I began our sentence 
of community service, logging our hours on the weekends, picking up litter, setting down syrup at 
firemen's breakfast benefits, and stapling carpet at the renovated opera house on Broadway. Our fellow 
laborers asked us what we were being punished for, and we gave them farcical answers to spare 
ourselves the difficulty of explaining the actual nature of our crimes. The corrections officer took his 
job lightly and wasn’t bothered if some of the crew preferred the anguish of boredom to the visceral 
satisfaction of work. I liked joking with Reingold and pinching cigarette butts with a mechanical 
clamp better than being trapped in a contracting apartment with an expanding wife. 

It was only a few hours into my shift at the hotel when the call came that Stephanie had gone 
into labor. Grace permitted that the manager at the time (for they came and went in rapid succession) 
was both responsive and accommodating; I finished the audit before she arrived and left her at the desk 
to take a taxi the short distance to Benedictine Hospital. I was accustomed to staying up all night, and I 
remained by Stephanie's bedside at the edge of expectation while one method after another was 
attempted to produce the desired result. At one point they had her bumping around the room on a huge 
rubber ball as if to rattle the baby into position. If this is what it takes to be born, I thought, then death 
must be easier and more dignified by far. By seven o’clock in the morning, the mother was delirious 
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with fatigue, with her burden still clinging adamantly to the safety of the womb. I left my wife's side 
for the first time in hours and stepped out into the early April morning to smoke a non-filtered Lucky 
Strike. In a little grove set off from the hospital entrance was a statue of the Virgin with her arms 
outstretched in beckoning invitation. I stood before the white image and studied it from behind the veil 
of my cloudy exhalations, remembering when Reingold and I went to St. Joseph's church and spit out 
the masticated hosts we had received during communion into the sacred font, before strutting through 
the nave and down the steps to Wall Street. We gloated over our horrid profanation, especially when 
we learned that the Bishop had to make a trip to reconsecrate the church on account of it. Later in life I 
would be shown the deed to the site of St. Joseph's, once held by the Dutch Reformed Church across 
the street, in which it is specifically stipulated that the location may be used for any purpose except the 
building of a Catholic church. And so one blasphemy repays another. But now, a clock's tick away 
from becoming a father at the age of eighteen, I brooded upon the pacific countenance of Blessed Mary 
and thought of how tempted St. Joseph must have been to run as fast and as far as his sandals could 
carry him, to escape raising the orphan Son of the God that once left his world to drown and ordered 
the genocide in Canaan. 

If this were a book about salvation or redemption, I would write that I, a satanist still in my 
heart, prayed at this moment, as the bow of my black, abandoned ship hung upon the roaring verge and 
I peered into the foaming mouth of the demolishing cascade. But salvation and redemption belong in 
books that are more minted than printed, and the truth is that I did not pray, but went on smoking my 
cigarette until the embers singed my fingertips; and I cursed myself for feeding life yet one more 
wriggling victim, as I myself spent every day deploring my own birth. I cast the remnant of my ugly 
vice smoldering at Our Lady's alabaster feet and turned to face the penalty of life's savage seductions. 

When many hours of insufferable travail had come to no purpose, it was determined that the 
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child must be taken out by Cesarean section, as the mother was simply too slight of frame to endure 
natural delivery. An operating room was made ready, filled with lights of awful whiteness, and I saw 
my recumbent wife swanned by figures wearing masks and gloves and bonnets. They made me stand 
behind a screen at the head of the operating table, and what I saw and heard from there is whitewashed 
from my memory, except that that which was cut from my wife's stomach was bundled up and whisked 
away before I knew what had transpired. Dizzy and bewildered, I was led out of the room into the 
heartless vacancy of a deep, sharply lit hallway. 

It is to my eternal discredit, I suppose, that I have forgotten not only so many of the small and 
incidental things surrounding my daughter’s bloody debut upon the stage of life, but also the day of the 
week, and the time of the clock, and the name of the surgeon, and where I went when all was done, and 
I—merely the father—was knocked aside to wait my turn behind the living wall of nurses that closed 
about her tiny fonn. That which I do remember may well be the last picture to flicker before my inner 
eye when death comes and severs me from this pillory of grief. I was brought to a little room wrapped 
all around with glass, where rows of cradles reached from the door to the wall. By the last cradle in the 
left-most row stood my mother-in-law, looking down transfixedly at something I couldn’t see. I went 
toward her, and there beneath the pastel cotton folds was a miniature human face, pink and pinched and 
far from pleased, flanked by two infinitesimal human hands, clenched in trembling balls, and all of it 
surmounted by an elvish cap drawn down upon a brow creased by consternation. I gazed down at her 
for a time, putting my finger in her hand, which grasped it reflexively. Finally I asked, “Is it all right if 
I hold her?” Kimberly replied in the affirmative, but instructed me to keep her leaden head from 
falling. I reached in and, full of fear and wonder, took my daughter in my arms, inhaling the fragrance 
of soap and fresh linen. “Haley,” I said softly as her lips parted and pressed shut again, “You're here.” 

Nine nights later I sat at work and wrote a song—the only one I would ever compose on so 
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sacrosanct a subject—predicting how my daughter would one day come to despise me and curse me for 
her conception, as I cursed my father for mine. Beside the lyric I sketched a drawing of Haley, 
frowning as she always was, her features branded on my memory. It had been less than a week since 
we brought her home in the car of Stephanie's mother and stepfather, wrapped up like a parcel in her 
plastic bassinet. Already the apartment looked, sounded, and smelled as if some epochal catastrophe 
had befallen it, like the meteor that extenninated the dinosaurs. I was astonished by the totality of her 
helplessness, which both contradicted and confirmed the absoluteness of her authority. I had often 
reflected (not without some bitterness) how the never-silent television used to be the center of our 
domestic world, around which all else had its axis; but now the gravitational pole had shifted to the 
cradle in the comer, which we spent our days and nights going from and returning to in an endless 
ellipsis. Stephanie had attempted to nurse the baby in the natural way, but finding it too painful, she 
came to rely on synthetic formula, which was laborious to prepare—being always either too hot or too 
cold—and which Haley unfailingly regurgitated much of after feeding. We grew accustomed to going 
about with towels forever draped over our shoulders, the omission of which would have quickly caused 
the laundry pile to mount beyond our capacity to manage. 

Rather than suspending or softening my ideological fervor, the addition of fatherhood to my 
downcast identity actually heated my zeal, as I wrestled to sustain those elements of myself that were 
most in danger of being eclipsed by more prosaic concerns. Despite the dearth of sleep entailed by the 
presence in our home of a creature whose sole mode of expression was to shriek, I felt I had let enough 
time elapse without fully and precisely articulating my doctrine. And so I succeeded in maintaining my 
lucidity for two nights at the hotel and produced a modest treatise with such an object in view. The 
Light-bringer, titled after the meaning of Lucifer’s name, begins with an alternative reading of the first 
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chapters of Genesis, partly inspired by certain Gnostic gospels, in which the creator-god, or Demiurge, 
is depicted as corruptible and inept, while the Serpent is accredited with relieving humanity of its 
wretched vassalage and ignorance. I was more than a little intrigued by the obscure Iranian sect of 
Yazidism, which reveres a black peacock-angel, Malik-Taus, who is associated by outsiders with 
Lucifer, and is suggestive of an idolatry delightfully antithetical to Protestant Christianity. According 
to The Light-bringer, Jesus was sent by a desperate creator as an agent of confusion and false hope, 
presenting humanity with a self-denying and self-abnegating example that is impossible to emulate and 
deadly to the spirit, which craves self-expression and even a temperate degree of self-adulation. 
Contrary too the general perception, it is Satan who affirms and Christ who denies; the creator who 
gave us crude nature, and the Liberator who made us capable of finding beauty and pleasure in it. All 
that is immortal in men, its monuments and masterpieces, is a testament to Lucifer's munificent 
intervention. Thus Lucifer is to the satanist what Dionysus was to Nietzsche: a solution to the insoluble 
dilemma posed by Christianity. 

To my surprise, although I was mostly satisfied with what I had accomplished with The 
Light-bringer, I felt no impulse to promulgate it, and in the end, secreted it away without even showing 
it to Reingold. Indeed, I now consider its conception and composition to have marked the first 
indication of my slow movement away from satanism. In the same way that the Old Testament 
prophets found it absurd that men would worship objects fonned with their own hands, I innately 
balked at an explication of satanism that was the product of my own ingenuity, and therefor held no 
mysteries. When I looked at my daughter, I could see that I had a part in her creation, but in what order 
and to what degree my essence was mingled with that of her mother remained unknowable, and so in 
some sense miraculous. Had I molded her in every detail after my own design, I might not have loved 
her so much, or found her so perfect. 
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My reluctance to expose myself to the public was not limited to The Light-bringer. Under the 
project name of AMY (after a demon described in the Lemegeton or Lesser Key of Solomon) I recorded 
my most ambitious set of Black Metal songs, although by this time I felt myself sufficiently alienated 
from the scene of underground tape-traders that it seemed not worth the effort of manufacturing copies 
and sending them to old associates, only to be met with derision for playfully transgressing the bounds 
of convention to which most American bands still clung. The AMY experiment had much the same 
effect as The Light-bringer, in that it signified the conclusion of my romance with Black Metal and my 
aspiration to distinguish myself in its ranks. I had little time for going to open-mic nights as I had once 
done, but my aim now was to write songs that I could play for an audience without need of 
accompaniment. It was becoming increasingly important to me that my lyrics be clear and 
understandable, if not actually comprehended, by the listener. With this goal before me, I recorded The 
Goetic Circle of Pacts, my first full-length acoustic album. Like a traditional Black Metal album, it 
consisted of eight songs featuring themes mainly esoteric. The escutcheon on it, however, was Damien 
T. Toman, and the songs were composed using basic folk structures. It felt like the right direction to be 
taking, but it was still strange to hear myself sing on tape (rather than screech), so again I made only 
one copy of the album and put it in a box with the rest of my trial efforts. I went back to writing, and in 
a short time was ready to make my second album, The Hand of Glory. This one followed the pattern of 
its predecessor, but the songs showed greater intimacy and attention to melody. And here I took a rest 
from recording until events awoke in me new muses with the talons of harpies. 

The months passed and my wife and I sank like somnabulists into the all-consuming rhythms of 
marriage and parenthood, neither of us pausing to give voice to what we both felt: the impotent regret 
at having our youths as it were amputated like extremities not fully grown. The Sisyphusian task of 
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pushing the perambulator along Kingston's crazy sidewalks and up the elbowless incline to the 
pediatrician's clinic became symbolic of an existence where the unmitigated encroachments of 
necessity suppressed all memory of meaning, as the bursting of shells stifles the song of the patriot. 
Working nearly every night and passing my days either chasing sleep or helping with the care of the 
baby, I was pointedly aware of how impracticable it was for me to devote any time to songwriting—or 
even more remotely—gaining notice by perfonning. Stephanie had never seen any value in the music 
that I made, in whatever style I made it, but now that we had a child, her attitude seemed to show that 
my musical ambitions belonged to the past, and were not worth pining over. 

We had downstairs a neighbor named George, who had long ago entertained some pretense of 
finding success with a band playing the kind of pop-metal that had its vogue two decades past. He 
lived in an apartment no larger than ours with two school-age children and an irascible wife who lived 
in her bathrobe and drank a pint of whiskey a day (which, in those innocent times, seemed like quite a 
lot to me.) When George and I became acquainted and he learned that I played guitar and listened to 
the music of his era, he lost no time in drawing me into a scheme he had concocted with a drummer 
named Scott to resurrect his old band, embarrassingly out-of-date as it was. He tried to show me some 
of the songs on his electric guitar, but his wife would not endure its being amplified, so he was forced 
to do his best dragging his pick against mute strings. Eventually, after a great deal of talk and no 
progress, we succeeded in gathering for a rehearsal in the basement, which was directly beneath 
George’s apartment. One drum had been struck and one chord played, when his virago of a wife 
appeared on the stairs in her moth-worn bathrobe and flapping slippers, and hoarsely informed us that 
the rehearsal was over, as was George's dream. 

Two more examples will illuminate my fears. Reingold had a friend named John D. who had, 
around the time in which George’s retrogressive reveries were fixed, a band that played covers and 
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enjoyed some prestige as cover bands often do, playing for audiences who had little use for originality. 
John’s band, though they were only imitators, was talented enough to obtain the attention of a label 
representative, who appeared to be courting them for a time. Suddenly, however, their guitar-player 
quit, choosing fatherhood over fame, the group imploded, and the contract went—as John venomously 
recounted it, time after time—to a troupe of towering transvestites calling itself Twisted Sister. John 
never sang again, and ended as a janitor in a nursing home, neurotically plotting his eschatological 
return to the stage. 

Another friend of Reingold's, who used to join us at our Sunday night gatherings for dinner and 
professional wrestling, was a man named Tom R. Like me, Tom once fantasized of being a 
seriously-regarded singer-songwriter. Though he collected some industry connections in the early 
1990s as a hanger-on and roadie, his songs were tepidly received and politely dismissed, and he at last 
abandoned them to become a semi-professional John Lennon impersonator and part-time house-painter. 
On the side he sold vinyl records, a venture in which he employed Reingold's aid, and ran the 
makeshift recording studio where my first—and only—“official” Anthesteria singles were produced. 
The last I heard, as of this writing, he was playing in Beatles tribute acts on economy ocean cruises. 

I meditated gravely over the tragically comical cases of John, Tom, and George, and swore to 
myself, the Devil, and anyone listening that I would allow nothing—not love, or responsibility, or want 
of talent—to come between me and the destiny I had designated for myself. Yet it had been three years 
since I picked up my father's guitar and began writing songs, and now instead of touring the planet and 
autographing body parts, I was sitting in a room with a blanket thrown over the window, not daring to 
make a sound lest my infant awaken and resume her siren-like howling. My ship was sinking and it 
hadn’t left the quay. 

Unable to confide in Stephanie with the thoughts and emotions that were filling me with 
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restlessness and driving me to distraction, I tried to confess them to Reingold when he would drop in 
on me at the hotel. But Reingold, however superior he was to me in age, had nothing in his sphere of 
experience to advise me with. He had never been in a dedicated relationship, had never lived outside 
his parents’ home, had never sought any station in life above that of an unskilled laborer, and certainly 
was utterly unsympathetic to my concerns as a father. He answered my quandary first as he always 
did, with sarcasm and evasive drollery. Finally, cognizant that I was in dire need of sincerity, he told 
me what I already knew: that I must either give up my family or my dreams—no coexistence was 
possible. The implication, however, was unmistakable. As much as Reingold condemned me for 
allowing myself to become a father, or ever taking my relationship with Stephanie as far as I did, he 
nevertheless recognized in me that latent capacity to lead and inspire loyalty in others, though he was 
skeptical that music would prove to be the best medium to carry me before the masses. And he knew 
as I did that my wife would stand against any effort I made to achieve self-fulfillment that involved 
risk, or sacrifice, or even a kernel of faith. Stephanie may have been a reader of supennarket romances 
and a watcher of daytime dramas, but there was nothing quixotic about her. 

Little by little, a sort of madness overtook me, very like the panic of one who has awoken inside 
his own coffin, with the earth pressed around and atop him. Ore one who is crawling with his belly to 
the floor, hopelessly searching for air in a smoke-filled room. My whole being was revolting against 
the reality in which I found myself, as a body rejects a foreign organ, though it have no life without it. 
All at once, and without making the association, I began to feel the way Abraham must have felt when 
God commanded him to slaughter Isaac: an impulse that was as unthinkable as it was irresistible. One 
night, as I was just departing for the mile-long walk to work, and Stephanie was sleeping in the 
bedroom, I went silently to the side of Haley's crib, stared down at her slumbering, helpless form, and 
wept. The next night, unseen by my wife, I packed a bag full of clothes and other necessities and 
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brought it with me to the hotel, where I left it in a room that I knew would not be rented. The night 
following that, I took my guitar, along with extra strings and a folder containing the songs I had written 
thus far. When that was deposited in the same room as the bag, I did my job as usual, and spent the rest 
of the night writing and rewriting a letter of farewell to Stephanie and my daughter, the ink running 
each time with my tears. My plan was instead of clocking out and heading home when my relief came 
in the morning, I would retrieve my things from the room I had kept them in, walk to the bus station 
down the street, and buy a one-way ticked for the next bus to Manhattan. And even though I detested 
and feared the metropolis, I would make my way there, living and playing my songs on the streets, 
until I was either discovered by a benefactor, or died of starvation, exposure, or something worse. 
Cautious and timorous until now, I was forcing the hand of fate, compelling it to do with me as it 
would. 

My determination remained intact until the morning grew light, and the hour approached for my 
shift to end. Trying to restrain my fancy, I could not help but conjecture the lifetime of misery that 
awaited my daughter were she to grow up fatherless, with only Stephanie's example to guide her into 
womanhood. The nearer the clock drew to eight, the more insupportable I envisioned Haley's future to 
be, and the guiltier I felt for considering leaving her as prey for the wolves, the way Stephanie had been 
left by her father. Though I could not conceive of a way to make my duty as a father and the 
accomplishment of my aspirations coincide, so much less could I conceive of continuing to 
live—however tentatively—with the knowledge that I had forsaken my child with the deluded hope of 
accidental renown. 

The door of the bedroom was closed when I got back to the apartment, hauling my guitar and 
my overstuffed backpack, in which I had slipped the farewell letter, in case I were to devolve upon my 
former resolution. There is little likelihood that Stephanie had failed to notice the missing clothes and 
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absent guitar, but I assured myself anyway that my inexplicable behavior, and the queer moods I 
inevitably exhibited while pondering my escape, had gone undetected. I laid down my burden and 
went immediately to the side of the crib, in which Haley slept uncovered with a white streak of dried 
formula chasing down her chin and onto her collar. I longed to lift her up and cleave her to my breast, 
but arousing her was out of the question. Going softly to the bedroom, I cracked the door and glimpsed 
Stephanie reposing with her face to the wall. Pleased to be the only one awake, I closed the door 
carefully, crossed the debris-littered living room, and sat down at the kitchen table, igniting a cigarette 
by the open window and casting a doleful eye upon the tray of Haley's high-seat, with its spectrum of 
stains and splatters. “Coward,” I muttered to myself—a coward to stay and a coward to want to go. I 
sucked the cigarette angrily into a stub and extinguished it by mashing it into my already scar-tracked 
wrist. 


Haley was nearing a half-year old, and Stephanie, becoming restless, placed an application at 
my hotel and got a part-time job as a housekeeper. She was home by four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
after that I could sleep. One Tuesday morning, after Haley had finished her breakfast, I brought her 
into the living room where she could busy herself with her toys, and I could repose on the couch and 
read. The child was in the mood to be held, however, so I set her on my knee, and, hoping to find a 
program that would capture her attention, reached up and turned on the television. The morning news 
was broadcasting on the channel that first passed into focus, and I was moving to change it when a note 
of excitement and alarm in the newscaster's voice halted my hand. On the screen a tall building was 
gushing flames from its black glass windows, and witnesses were talking over each other in an effort to 
describe what was occurring. As I held my squirming daughter on my lap, I noted a small, opaque 
object hurtling toward the building next to the one that was already on fire, collide with the dark, 
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reflective wall, and explode dramatically as the reporter and her colleagues uttered inarticulate 
exclamations of astonishment and undisguised grief. When they were able to speak again, they were 
commencing with the speculation that what was happening was now clearly not accidental, as they had 
first believed or hoped. Then all voices went silent as the building on the left folded like the knees of 
Goliath and crumbled into the street amid an eruption of dust, smoke, and ashes. This removed all 
question that the destruction was calculated, and the word “terrorism” began to be echoed and 
re-echoed upon the lips of those who watched. 

Sometime after the second tower had sunk with a nauseating ripple of glass like the first, I put 
Haley on the floor to crawl amongst her playthings, and rushed to the coffee table, where I snatched up 
a notebook and began trying to dash off lyrics in response to what I was seeing. It was all too 
stupendous, too captivating in its immeasurable horror, however, and I realized that I could think of 
nothing appropriate to say. What was appropriate when thousands were perishing before my eyes, and 
privately my putrid heart was exultant that for the first time since Pearl Harbor, America had been 
sucker-punched out of its sense of supreme invulnerability? Information began to arrive from 
Pennsylvania and the Pentagon, and I was reminded of the panic incited when Orson Welles aired his 
infamous radio-play of War of the Worlds. Instead of a conquering battalion of alien-piloted killing 
machines, however, our haughty nation was being shaken to its foundations by a handful of zealots 
with Exacto blades—nineteen sightless Samsons pulling the temple of Babylon down atop themselves 
and as many of us as chance (and God's blessings) would grant them. Overawed by the implications of 
what was to follow, I scratched out what I had written, put down my pen, and turned my thoughts to 
my cooing daughter, who passed from one object of amusement to another, utterly unaffected by the 
small-scale apocalypse beaming over the blonde cotton wisps of her spherical head. 

Whether or not the momentousness of the morning's events had fully taken hold of my 
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consciousness, I had the prescience to grasp that the defining event of Haley's generation was being 
televised before her, yet she would carry no recollection of it into a maturity attained in its aftennath. 
Perhaps the supercilious assumption that everybody in the world wished they were an American would 
no longer be among the fallacies that she would be intimidated into accepting. More probable, 
however, would be the propagation of the sentiment that anyone—like the September Eleventh 
hijackers—who denied or rejected American values must be a nihilistic deviant operating under the 
influence of diabolical brainwashing, akin to the suicidal hypnotic subject in a war-era chapter play. 

My youthful fixation with films and radio shows produced in the shadow of the Second World 
War and the Red Scare left me prepared for the version of America that the sun rose upon on 
September 12. Flags sprang up like dandelions in every unoccupied inch of space, and instead of the 
tireless hawking of war bonds, there was an avalanche of slotted receptacles demanding donations for 
the rescue and retrieval efforts. That the site of the World Trade Center was immediately dubbed 
“Ground Zero” invited ironic (but wholly overlooked) associations with Hiroshima. A deluge of easy 
cash washed into the coffers of every vendor of jingoistic t-shirts, baseball caps, bumper stickers, and 
decals, accelerated by the prodding of the President, who enjoined the country to retaliate by taking 
their kids shopping, while hordes of volunteers descended on the City to sift through bins of anatomical 
flotsam. Televangelists revived the rhetoric of Innocent III and right-wing AM radio hosts posted 
interns with towels beside them to keep the saliva from short-circuiting their microphones. Storm 
clouds were spotted in Southern California and the Nashville Philharmonic arranged Benjamin Briton’s 
Requiem for banjo and a choir of Jew's harps. Ice cream trucks swarmed the cul-de-sacs of suburbia 
chiming “Rock the Casbah” for children playing “Cowboys and Shiites” and ducking from the F-16s 
that buzzed over their sandboxes, dropping Christmas cards in Urdu and packs of Bazooka bubble gum. 
At least, no one would have been surprised if such things actually did take place. Fike any 
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once-invulnerable man brought low by some ego-shattering loss, a lamenting America responded to the 
events of the previous day by getting good and drunk on Itself. 

The next time Reingold came over, he handed me a copy of a little book called Who Becomes a 
Terrorist? which was issued by the CIA and displayed on its own rack in Barnes & Noble. We 
conversed exuberantly on the coming war—a conflict not between America and an enemy state, but 
between Christians and Muslims, the holy and the heathen, the industrial war machines of the West and 
the unrestrained fanatical bloodlust of the the East. Since the ZIONIDE trial when Reingold had been 
told by his lawyer that we had narrowly escaped being charged as terrorists ourselves, the two of us 
pretended to a certain sympathy with seditionists, saboteurs, and rabble-rousers of all stripes, 
irrespective of the causes for which they risked their lives and liberties, as we flattered ourselves we 
had done. Reingold had me review a dystopian novel circulated among white supremacists about a 
world in which lirearms are banned; I in turn prevailed upon him to consume the whole of “Industrial 
Society and Its Future,” better known as the Unabomber's Manifesto. We both involved ourselves in a 
study of the Qur'an and discussed its influence on the modern Islamic radical. While the rest of 
America was content to invoke the fires of Hell over those on whom the disasters of September 11 
were blamed, we felt a distinct obligation, deriving from a thin but distinguishable affinity, to search 
the the minds and hearts of those whose most cherished convictions circumvented their love of life and 
humanity. We were both sure that if we had been sentenced in a post-September 11 court, we would be 
turning the pages of our heretical literature on the spare mattresses of steel cots, or worse, squatting on 
the ground of a classified detention facility somewhere in the sub-tropics. 

Living only a short distance from the northernmost fringes of New York City, it became 
common to meet persons who owed the loss of a friend or relative to the destruction of the Towers, and 
for myself at least, this propinquity to the event quickly came to temper whatever sense of vindication 
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was awakened during those first surreal hours. My wife had seen portions of the coverage, but it was 
beyond the scope of her comprehension, and when she got home from work, she was anxious to watch 
anything other than the news. The night of the attacks, a small number of rooms were rented at the 
hotel by urbanites who were fleeing Upstate to stay with country cousins or simply to put some 
distance between themselves and the trauma. My foremost preoccupation was with what sort of mania 
would ensue if some fool set off the fire alarm at three o'clock in the morning. 

It never caused me concern that Stephanie and had fewer than the customary number of friends, 
whatever the customary number may be accounted to be. My social circle began and ended with 
Reingold and the acquaintances, such as John and Tom, whom I knew through him. Stephanie stayed 
in touch with a young woman named Gina, whom she had known since girlhood, and who was 
employed at the Grand Union coevally with us. She referred to Gina as Haley's godmother, but as 
Haley was never baptized, I never understood how this relationship was arrived at. My mother and 
father scarcely had any friends when I was coming of age, and never associated with anyone outside 
the church, leaving me with the impression that all social movement terminated with marriage, 
especially when one is married at eighteen. I later became aware that my mother suffered terribly from 
a sense of isolation and a starved need for feminine companionship, but I thought I knew Stephanie 
better than anybody, and no notion ever arose that she was likewise afflicted. The time finally came 
when, through channels lost to my reckoning, we established amiable terms with a couple named 
Michael and Chrystal, both of whom I had some peripheral knowledge of before they—or we—were 
married. In previous years Chrystal had been a high-spirited floozy, and Michael an occasional visitor 
at the comic book store who exhibited, instead of personality, only a vague but inescapable effluvium 
of lubriciousness. Chrystal had gaunt, fey-like features, like a dopesick Tinkerbell, and really atrocious 
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teeth. Michael was hunched and emaciated, with massive veins that protruded luridly from taut, dusky 
skin, like that of a shaved vermin. He preferred sleeveless t-shirts and cut-off shorts that lade bare the 
bowed legs of a malnourished arachnid. The pair was proximate to us in age, and had a curly-haired 
son together a few months younger than Haley. I suffered Chrystal gladly, as she was a Wiccan, and 
Wiccans are to satanists what milkmaids are to butcher's boys. Michael, too, professed some errant 
variety of neo-paganism, but his persistent claim that he could supernally direct the weather at certain 
times, not including the present, added to his gray complexion the excremental patina of a gaseous 
humbug. We went sometimes to Chrystal and Michael's apartment, a block from the parochial school 
on Wall Street, and they came sometimes to ours. While Chrystal and Stephanie on rare occasions 
visited together by themselves, Michael and I shared no such familiarity. In truth, I thought him vile, 
repugnant, and low-bred, and tolerated him only on Stephanie's account, as she seemed to thrive on her 
association with Chrystal. 

Coinciding with our emerging friendship with these two, I began to notice what I suspected to 
be a slight but irksome negative charge between my wife and me, as one catches the scent of a 
thunderstorm as it glides off the leaves. The infinite patience we once had with each other showed 
evidence of fraying, and we started to grow discordantly particular about the extent and nature of our 
respective parental duties. More than once I walked out of the apartment to pace the streets and cool 
my anger, returning with an apology perched on my lips, and finding either that Chrystal was there 
giving consolation to Stephanie, or Stephanie had taken the child and gone to seek the company of 
Chrystal. 

As the air grew thinner between my wife and me, it was revealed as if by some kind of 
telepathic sympathy that Chrystal and Michael were themselves verging upon the point of separation. 
Soon Michael had taken leave of his wife and their apartment, and gone to stay with his parents. One 
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evening around this time, I stepped out of the bedroom having taken my afternoon rest, and came upon 
Stephanie reading the letter that she had discovered in my backpack, describing my long-abandoned 
and mostly forgotten intention of absconding to the City in quest of fame or death. I was saved the 
exertion of trying to explain myself by the fact, which she iterated with utmost clarity, that no 
explanation would be sufficient. Just then the telephone on the kitchen wall rang. Since I was standing 
within arm’s reach, I answered it, betraying the weakness in my voice. The caller being identified as 
Chrystal, 1 asked if she would like to speak to Stephanie, eager to pass the phone to my wife so 1 could 
return to the bedroom and ruminate on my situation. Chrystal, however, declined. She had called to 
ask me iff would come over and help her move some of Michael's belongings out of the apartment. 1 
repeated this to Stephanie, who cast up her hands in flustered dismissal. 1 hurried out the door without 
troubling to guess when 1 would return, and supposing that it would make little difference to my 
wounded wife whether 1 returned or not. 

As 1 marched in the direction of Chrystal's apartment, my mind worked dizzily to place matters 
in perspective. 1 was unable to justify to myself why 1 had chosen to keep the letter 1 had written the 
night before my planned departure; but more than this, 1 was furious at Stephanie for making so 
thorough an inspection of my bag as to locate, and then proceed to open and read, an item 1 had taken 
particular care to conceal. My wife had given way to moments of suspicion and jealousy before, but 1 
had never known her to ransack my personal effects in search of evidence against me. Only once in 
our marriage had 1 contemplated being unfaithful to her—when 1 had made an excuse to remain late at 
work, having been invited to the room of a young woman with whom 1 had been conversing through 
the night. Other than the lie that allowed our conversation to be prolonged, however, 1 retained my 
innocence on that occasion, and went away from it feeling ashamed all the same. Anticipating, it must 
be assumed, that she would find clues to a paramour, Stephanie instead learned that my true mistress 
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was my music and the still-defiant hope that I would escape the fetters of dismal anonymity. 
Interpreting the letter in the severest of lights, she doubtless arrived at the determination that I favored 
nonexistence over existence as it was. It would have been easier for her to understand if she had 
surprised me in the act of adultery with a woman of flesh and blood, rather than a shapeless heap of 
undiscarded daydreams. 

When I came up to Chrystal's apartment, I found her amid a field of partly-packed boxes, in the 
company of another young lady of unappealing aspect, whom I had never met. I inquired how I might 
be of service to Chrystal, but she answered me vaguely, saying only that I had served her already by 
coming. A short exchange proceeded from this, of which my memory supplies nothing worthy of 
relation, other than that it culminated in Chrystal effectively ordering her friend to keep watch over the 
baby, while she rose and led me into the bedroom. What passed there was something hasty and 
ungraceful, performed with terrific awkwardness upon a rolling waterbed, which will beyond this not 
be honored in the recounting. The remembrance of it pursued me like a foul fog as I stumbled 
homeward, went to bed without issuing a word, and lay clutching myself in the dark until it was time to 
go to work. 

Whether it was the following morning or some few mornings after, I entered my apartment at 
the customary time and, glancing into the bedroom, saw that all of my possessions had been thrown 
into large, black garbage can liners and piled into a pyramid in the center of the floor. That day I 
returned to the house on Hurley Avenue, where my parents took me in and laid a mattress out for me in 
the room where I had discharged the rifle into the wall. My former bedroom had been converted into a 
storage space for the mass of miscellaneous cardboard boxes that went wherever my parents moved but 
never got unpacked. Initially I was reticent about the cause of my being ejected from my home, being 
sure that neither of my parents would understand the letter, my reason for writing it, or how I could be 
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so thoughtless as to let my wife find it. 

When the first concussion of surprise and disbelief had ceased to have its analgesic effect, I was 
thrust through with anguish and self-pity, and, through my mask of tears, it was easy to deflect 
inquiries by saying that I wasn’t yet ready to talk about the disseveration, which I bravely assumed was 
only a temporary demonstration of Stephanie's indignation. Returning the next day with the pretext of 
retrieving something left behind, however, I found Michael—Chrystal's husband—already moved in 
and playing a video game on a console that he had installed on our television. My agitation and disgust 
were displayed with uproarious vehemence and not much forethought, being particularly expressive on 
the point of the re-distribution of Michael's anatomy were any portion of it ever to come into contact 
with my daughter. The sinewy urchin turned from his amusement and stepped toward me with a 
simian expansion of his su nk en chest, but Stephanie interposed herself, so that our eyes locked over the 
crest of her exposed roots. I went to the side of Haley's crib, where she was gazing through the bars at 
the weird scene, and lifted her up to me, clinging to her as if the vacuum of space had opened behind 
her and was striving to tear her away. As I set her down at last, I murmured, “Don’t worry, Little Bug,” 
then tramped out of the apartment without another word. 

Making swift, furious strides back to the old house, an implausible sense of satisfaction arose 
within me, that it was not my letter that had decided my expulsion, but a plot formed earlier between 
my wife and Chrystal's husband to each forsake their spouses and form their own odious union. The 
vortex of guilt that had appeared in the wake of my blundering tryst with Chrystal now ceased to 
trouble me, as I mirthlessly rejoiced that I had cuckolded the one who was cuckolding me. At the same 
time I seethed at the consideration of how Michael must have already been taking advantage of my 
nights away at work. The sordidness, the lowliness of it gripped my stomach like an ulcer, as I called 
to mind the backwater love triangles that were featured on the tabloid talk shows Stephanie watched in 
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the mornings, with their snickering hosts and merciless, bear-baiting studio audiences. 

More for Michael's paranoid peace of mind than for her own, Stephanie immediately took out a 
restraining order against me, stating that she feared I would threaten her with a gun, though she had 
always known me to deplore lirearms, particularly after the incident with my father's rifle. This decree 
was soon abolished in court, however, and I was granted joint custody of my daughter, keeping her 
every second weekend for years to come. 

Without diminishing the agony and inner destitution caused in me by Stephanie's betrayal, it 
must be noted with gratitude that with the end of my first marriage came abundant opportunities for me 
to create new songs at a fabulous pace, practice them to the point of perfection, perform them at 
open-mics as I once had, and record them at my convenience. My songs, moreover, were beginning to 
achieve a new frankness and gritty self-confidence, no longer seeking shelter behind arcane allusions 
and linguistic fireworks. I wrote almost exclusively about my divorce, and in a short time, nearly 
doubled the size of my repertoire. My brother Elliot, hearing the songs through the bedroom wall, was 
attracted by their fresh force and urgency, and began to use his technical knowledge to help me record 
them digitally. Reingold’s friend John, wishing to test his newly-acquired video and audio program, 
did some of the same. No longer restricted to cassette tapes, I was now able to press and duplicate 
compact discs. Thus was conceived my first proper set of recordings, Songs Born Out of Wedlock, 
consisting of nineteen pieces, most of them penned since my separation. The artwork for the album 
continued to convey the commitment to visual minimalism that I had carried forward from the early 
proponents of punk and Black Metal, featuring a heavily contrasted photograph taken by my brother of 
me posing in an armchair, my shirt open, my arm propped across a raised knee, and my hair—now 
grown out considerably—distressed and disheveled, with my signature Guild guitar propped beside me. 
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The light from a single, low-wattage lamp casts deep shadows that merge with the enveloping 
darkness. On the reverse, instead of a track list, I simply placed these words, taken from one of the 
songs: “Indeed you were my widow before we were yet wed.” Perhaps a score of these discs were 
copied, assembled, and either sent off to record labels or given away at open-mic shows, to inevitably 
end up cracked and discarded without more than a cursory review. Only one label extended me the 
dignity of a formal rejection, saying that my music was too depressing for their audience. Far from 
being a discouragement, I regarded this assize as a trophy and a laudation, indicating that my purpose 
as a songwriter was already on its way to being realized. At perfonnances, my confrontational 
approach to the listeners went on gaining me more antagonists than admirers, but my mythological 
self-conceit, which placed me in the same arena as Alice Cooper, Iggy Pop, and Marilyn Manson, 
dictated that it could not be otherwise. My father, the fallen minister, constantly told me that if 
parishioners were not standing up and leaving the sanctuary during the sermon, the preacher was failing 
in his apostolic duties. 

It was likewise with the scars that I had spent my teenage years chiseling into my arms, chest, 
and face: only by their ability to shock and repulse did they succeed in reflecting the shock and 
repulsion caused in me by the society to which (or against which) they were made in reaction. Though 
I was not yet in the correct frame of mind to make the simile, I was abusing in the way that one abuses 
a drug, which creates an addiction while it consumes and destroys the organism that is addicted to it. 
While my brother was sitting in the next room listening to music in order to inspire or generate the 
mental and emotional state he wished to inhabit, I was endeavoring to write songs that involuntarily 
produced a state which any sensible listener would ordinarily hasten to avoid. 

The months following the separation were full of loneliness and indecision. I now possessed 
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the freedom to do what I had described in the letter that had given Stephanie the excuse to dispense of 
me, and with my songwriting starting to take on a life and character of its own, I felt certain that I 
would be noticed if exposed to a less prejudiced and provincial set of ears than those of the Kingstonian 
coffee shop crowd. Yet the preemptive dissolution of a marriage I believed was mine to continue or 
renounce at my pleasure left me questioning my own perspicacity and self-assurance. If I was deceived 
regarding my own wife, how much more could I be mistaken in regard to myself? I commenced to 
reconsider matters as elemental as my self-image, inasmuch as I no longer had a wife who could 
approve or disapprove of my appearance. The satanic and wholly subversive identity I had cultivated 
for nearly half a decade now seemed stale and ineffectual, proffering no solace or sympathy for the 
heartbroken and desolate like me. So famished for the sight and presence of other human beings did I 
become that I made a habit of accompanying my parents and brother on their weekly pilgrimages 
across the Hudson to their church in Poughkeepsie, where I would commonly sit through the 
thunderous worship portion of the service in the lobby outside, genninating unspoken schemes to make 
my own music as emotionally overpowering as that which was causing the raptures and hysterics in the 
densely peopled galleries. But instead of being sung to the greatness and glory of the Deity, my songs 
would be lamentations in the wilderness for a glory departed and a holy covenant crushed. Rather than 
piping out the ecstasies of salvation, I would compose alone a hymnal's worth of elegies to 
hopelessness and compile in my solitude a corpus of despondency and extravagant despair. 

At this time there ascended to sudden and splendid acclaim a young man—fonnerly the singer 
of a Christian rock group—who enthralled a hardened public with his unadorned acoustic anthems to 
the sublimity of sorrow in love's empty wake. He called himself Dashboard Confessional, and I 
studied his first tow releases devoutly as intoxicating testimonies to the illimitable potency of one voice 
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and one guitar. So absorbing and affecting did I find his music that I listened to it almost without 
respite, reveling in the unapologetic lyrical excesses that his critics disdained as hyperbolic and 
grotesque. For an earlier exemplification of this isolationist ethic, I took with solemn appreciation to 
the early work of Phil Ochs, overshadowed as it was by the presentiment of fatality, and regretting only 
that he preferred for his topics things ephemeral rather than eternal, or at least perennial. Of particular 
note, along with my continued adoration of Leonard Cohen, was my instantaneous and—it would turn 
out—perpetual passion for the songwriting of Nick Cave, whose assembled catalog became a kind of 
Bible to which I unceasingly returned for invigoration and sustenance. And for lyrical originality and 
atmospheric perfection, nothing compared in my reckoning to the sacred utterances of Morrissey. 

Soon after being divided from my wife and child, I undertook to capture my overflowing 
thoughts in a typewritten diary that I kept during the endless and uneventful nights at the hotel. Here I 
proposed and settled such vital questions as whether to place my own name on my recordings or to call 
myself by some assumed moniker, as many of Dashboard Confessional’s imitators were doing. For a 
time I soberly considered calling my act The Bitter Dirge of Death and Somber Funerals, after a 
passage in Lucretius's On the Nature of the Universe. Ultimately I concluded, however, that the only 
way to maintain complete creative freedom was to record and perform as myself alone, without being 
tethered to a title, by which the prejudices and predispositions of audiences may be untowardly 
influenced. Hanging over every entry of this diary, as it may naturally be assumed, was the 
ineradicable specter of suicide, and the sense that, though self-obliteration would be easier and 
infinitely less uncertain, my music and my post-connubial identity demanded time for growth—if only 
to grow, year by year, ever dearer to Death. 


BOOK III: FAITHLESS 
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The unobstructed luster of the summer sun gushed through the broad windowpanes and glass door of 
the bagel shop, where I sat by the wall in a light brown t-shirt with “The Strokes” printed on the chest, 
waiting for Dorothy to come. As I waited I took sips of black coffee and pried off bits of a dry 
blueberry bagel, bringing them slowly to my mouth and chewing them meditatively, like one who had 
never chewed before and was apprehensive of swallowing. The meeting was arranged for 1:30 in the 
afternoon during a congenial conversation I had had with Dorothy the day before, after dialing the 
number printed on a flier taped to a storefront window, calling for auditions for a production of King 
Lear. Dorothy's voice was clear and radiant as a cloudless sky, and after hanging up the phone I 
smirked at my mother, remarking, “I think I have a date.” If this were true, it would have been the first 
significant contact I had with a woman since reembarking upon single life months ago; and if I had not 
some intangible preconception that the possibility of a romance may be included in the venture, I 
would not have been likely to answer the humble summons, or to pay it further thought. With my time 
now divided between my parents' house, the hotel, and the church that I persisted in going to despite 
my disbelief and veiled contempt, there was no denying I had grown rooted to solitude, and was 
prepared to take any chance—however improbable—to repair my fractured link to humanity. 

Going there only to interrupt my isolation and in deference to my parents' entreaties, I had no 
doubt that attending the church, I felt more like an irregularity and an exile than I would have if my 
seclusion were unbroken and absolute. By brother was inextricably incorporated into the machinery of 
the place, lending his skill and ingenuity to the design of its website, promotional literature, and 
worship display, and taking a leading role in its youth program. I merely slu nk about the sidelines, 
taking no part for fear of exchanging my limbo of loneliness for the hell of hypocrisy. While there, I 
had attracted the acquaintance of a girl whose humor and vivacity enchanted me, but though we spoke 
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after service and often by telephone, my intuition admonished me that no vacancy was available in her 
heart for which I would make a suitable tenant. Nineteen years old, and a father awaiting divorce, it 
struck me as patently inconceivable that any young woman possessing intelligence, talent, and the 
slightest degree of ambition would find in me a practical candidate for courtship. I had lived too much 
and too little, and my spirit bore the chains and scourges of a convict of experience, held captive to his 
sorrows. 

Some ten minutes past the agreed upon hour, I watched the boxy white and blue shape of a 
county bus pass like an obfuscating shadow in front of the shop windows, and observed with nervous 
anticipation the passengers that felt their way down the black steps as the vehicle sank upon its 
haunches with a forlorn hydraulic squeal. A couple of commonplace-looking folk dovetailed off and 
plodded in opposite directions, while three of the most unusual persons I had seen since my last 
excursion to the Woodstock Renaissance Fair proceeded directly to the door of the cafe, one of them 
leading a little child by the hand, and another struggling with a collapsed baby carriage. As they filed 
in, I took swift measure of their outlandish aspects. The tallest of them was a slender young woman of 
remarkable beauty, her face fair, freckled, and aquiline, her hair a tawny auburn, wearing a long, light 
summer dress that hung in swaying folds from her lanky figure. Behind this ethereal entity was a 
fellow most curious, appareled like a resistance fighter, in black from top to bottom, beginning with his 
skewed beret and ending with his combat boots, into which his shapeless belted pantaloons were 
messily tucked. He walked with a knobby wooden staff, equal to him in height, and threaded through 
the top with a short leather loop, altogether making a cavalier—though rumpled—image completed by 
a brushlike mustache and stringy goatee. Leading the entourage was what I at first marked to be a 
fine-featured young lad of indetenninate years, casually attired in a sleeveless monotone t-shirt and a 
pair of dun-colored corduroy trousers. This assessment begged alteration, however, when the “lad” 
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swept toward me (as I was the only patron present) and, in a voice I recognized from our telephone 
interview, hailed me by name in a tone of hopeful inquiry. Shaking off my surprise, I stood up and 
extended my hand. “Dorothy,” I said, conjuring a smile, “Glad to meet you.” When she reached out 
and met my grasp, I noted how slight and graceful her fingers were, and her handshake was gentle and 
glancing. I welcomed them all to sit, and as they bumped and shuffled into their places, I was 
introduced to Dorothy's sister Sharon, and her brother-in-law who went by the odd cognomen of Zzoe. 
The child, who was presently lifted into the unfolded stroller, was Johnathan, progeny of the married 
pair. A flicker of disappointment passed through my breast when I learned that the sidereal Sharon had 
a husband, and a damned queer-looking one at that. I instantly reproached myself for slipping into 
such shallow considerations, however, and transferred my preoccupied attentions upon the singular 
phenomenon called Dorothy, who alone continued to address me, and in a manner most vigorous and 
pressing, while her companions seemed content to retain their silence. 

Graciously declining my offer of coffee, this Dorothy threw herself directly into the business 
for which we had convened, describing the production in which they were engaged as a contemporary, 
multimedia interpretation of a venerable Elizabethan tragedy by the English language's most celebrated 
poet and dramatist. She asked me if I had ever performed in a Shakespeare play before, and I 
confessed with what now occurs to me as the candor of an ignoramus that I had never troubled myself 
with a word of the Bard's, excepting that which had been quoted by others. Additionally, I went on, I 
had not done a bit of acting since taking part in a religious pageant of some sort someplace in the 
vicinity of five years before. As the conversation went on I became more interested in my interviewer, 
who, despite her closely cropped hair and straight but prominent teeth, comported herself without 
flamboyance or affectation as possessing an estimable presence and personality that would have been 
difficult to dismiss. It was not apparent to me then, as it would be later, how truly desperate Dorothy 
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was for willing bodies to fill her embattled little production; I only discerned that, though I was 
uneducated, uncredentialed, and inexperienced, she displayed an earnest and engrossing eagerness to 
win my involvement. I felt free to represent myself naturally and without embarrassment, even while 
my admiration of the young director increased by rapid degrees. Of me she ascertained that I was a 
songwriter and performer, recently divorced, who, however formally unschooled, was consummately 
literate and comparatively recondite. Of her I learned that she was a graduate of Purchase College, two 
years my senior, who had lately returned a tour of the country with a troupe of puppeteers, and was 
now embarking on her first post-collegiate theatrical production in the locality of her birth. At once I 
acquired a certain awe for the precocious young woman and her golden achievements, of which there 
were more that I’d not yet been told. For all she was and all she had done, her humility was more 
impressive still, and though far from being shy, she was effervescent and self-effacing, caring nothing, 
it seemed, for anything but the play; so much, indeed to make the journey to see me on the basis of a 
telephone call and a role of no consequence to be filled. 

She asked me, as if the choice were ever mine, what kind of part I was prepared to depict. 
Knowing only that King Lear was a tragedy, I responded, “All I want is a good death-scene,” and she 
laughed (such a laugh as I had never heard), and vowed that it should be granted. We parted 
cheerfully, with a semblance of mutual satisfaction and anticipation of meeting again rehearsals were 
fixed to begin. Sharon and Zzoe seemed chary and aloof, but Dorothy—who didn’t mind if I called her 
Dot—was the picture of warmth and exuberance, shedding electricity like Jove on his mount. 

I went home from this auspicious meeting in a state of emotional elevation unthinkable since 
the day of my separation and long before, buoyed by the sense—which my battered heart remonstrated 
with me to ignore—that I had entered upon something that would serve as a median of division 
between all that came before and whatever fate had inscribed for me after. At this instant, I was neither 
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astute nor wishful enough to form the realization that my present feeling of pleasantly nervous 
expectancy, so widely removed from the premature despondency which had pervaded my youth so far, 
was owed in any part merely to the revelation that there was in this unsavory world such an exotic 
confection as Dorothy. My only thought was that I had at last risen from my solitary slumber and crept 
from my dismal cavern into the vivid day. The sensation disturbed and offended me, so that I became 
impatient to repose again upon the familiar coal-heap of of my immovable despair. By the time I 
mounted my doorstep I was comfortable in the certainty that all that lay ahead of me was foolishness 
and waste. 

Before our parting, Dorothy placed in my hand what would serve as a script for our courageous 
little production, in the shape of a new paperback edition of the play, with a modest critical 
introduction and summary annotations for the unpracticed and perplexed. Although I had read a 
considerable amount in my life and made much of the diversity of my literary and scholarly palate, my 
appetite for learning had somehow never drawn me to a single work of the uncontested genius of the 
language and its universally hailed ambassador. A good deal has been visited in this chronicle, the 
relation of which has brought its author under the penumbra of well-deserved shame. Now the 
occasion is met that another such instance is allowed, as I confess that, while there was little in my 
virgin exposure to the immortal Bard that bore me beyond the limits of my eventual—if not 
immediate—comprehension, my first opinion of the tragedy was that it posed too ponderous and 
intricate a difficulty to actor and audience alike, to justify its continued perfonnance, however well it 
deserved to be preserved as a written artifact. The speech, I contended to myself, was not composed to 
resemble real speech. Too often did otherwise sensible characters hold forth aloud for no ears but their 
own. Too easily were the sensibilities of these characters conveyed to the depths of insanity by events 
not weighted to overwhelm their reason. It vexed me that the play moved so frequently to portray what 
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was poignant over what was plausible. Such, and much in excess of these, my obtuse criticisms of 
King Lear , to remain unamended until numberless hours on the simulated and actual stage reformed my 
rash impressions. For the moment, I counted myself fortunate simply to have been taken aboard this 
ungainly vessel which would sail me across the sea of solitude. 

I sometimes boasted of myself, if boasting only to myself, that I apart from other men could say 
that I was “cured of hope,” and delivered from the foreman's lash that flays their backs and speeds their 
steps from one dark morrow to the next. From this pessimistic prominence I could survey time through 
narrowed eyes and witness how the baseless belief in better things to come induced life's victims to 
endure the sorest degradation, imagining that an omnipotent God was somehow constrained to satisfy 
our trifling demand for orderly retributive justice. Yet I entered into the new lambency cast by this 
thespian exploit feeling that I would find within its circumference some as-yet unimagined person who 
would rise up in answer to the quandary my loneliness posed. This was not so much a matter of 
hoping, however, as it was a premonition, founded upon the determination, formed at my meeting with 
Dorothy and her cohort, that I would not emerge from the experience a single man. It bears 
remembering that, all gloominess and anomie aside, I still had my youth, which strove according to its 
own impulse against the rampant encroachments and provocations of my fundamentally catastrophic 
nature. So certain was I that the scheme would result in the amelioration—if not the complete 
reparation—of my shattered heart, that in my eagerness to begin it, I appeared to have paid little 
thought to how I would transport myself to and from rehearsals. Neither did this inspire evident 
concern in my mother, who was breathless at the news that I had made shrift to extend myself beyond 
the social confines of the house, the hotel, and the church, at the latter of which my presence was only 
tentatively indulged, while my face remained the mirror of my brother's, the innocent. 
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Arriving now upon the eve of my twentieth year, I could not forbear from entertaining a 
particular, insuppressible prognosis that my egress out of the trials of teenagerhood would of necessity 
entail new circumstances worthy of one who had made so dear a purchase of his maturity. Paramount 
among my resolutions was an absolute and unwavering commitment to my music, and to the 
cultivation of a persona that befit the quasi-mythological status that I adopted as my fatal due. 

Deriving my influences from an ever-broadening array of sources, I obtained a copy of Bowie's Ziggy 
Stardust album and mused reflectively over the songs “Five Years”—which spoke to me of the duration 
I had remaining in which to make my mark then take my exit—and “Rock n’ Roll Suicide,” which 
reminded me of how my exit would be taken. In years to come, writing in the university and toiling for 
the newspapers, I would come to see how the imposition of a deadline served to excite my powers of 
invention and impel me from lassitude to productivity. Observing how the long lives of other artists 
condemned them to experience, from the heights of acclaim, the mortifying descent into irrelevance, I 
found consolation in believing that, come what may, I was honor-bound to expire before either my 
memory or my legacy had the opportunity of growing stale. I had reserved for myself a seat in the 
mead-hall of a songwriter's Valhalla, where portliness and age found no welcome and the draughts 
were distilled from the Lethean waters of forgetfulness. 

I had just procured Leonard Cohen’s album Ten New Songs on a weekend set aside for me to 
have the care of my now one year-old daughter. The infant had fallen asleep on the journey back to 
Hurley Avenue, and, being tired myself from a night spent at work, I carried her up to the stairs to my 
spartan room, where I put the new album in the stereo player, and lay down to listen with Haley still 
unconscious on my chest. With her small body radiating warmth in gentle, rhythmic breaths, I cast my 
heart and my thoughts upon the lilting words of what was surely the saddest song I’d ever heard: “Say 
goodbye to Alexandra leaving, and say goodbye to Alexandra lost.” Tears traced a short path from my 



closed eyes to my pillow, as the elder poet's somnolent baritone seemed to struggle for the air to make 
that grave phrase audible, against the exhortations and denials of an non-compliant will. Anticipating 
nothing of the limitless grief still awaiting me in the wings of futurity, I remembered the cruel 
pronouncement of the Gospel, that in the Kingdom of Heaven, none are given in marriage, and I 
thought—feeling the weight of my little girl with every exhalation—that if I only could be assured of 
the pennanence of her and no one else, it would be enough to induce me to live until nature, and not 
my own hand, brought an end to my term of mortality. But what earth had joined together, earth would 
rend apart, and I placed no faith in those who dreamed of celestial reunions and incorporeal bonds. 

One day, and for all time to come, all my daughter would have of me would be that which while living 
I had the industry and forethought to create. In leaving her with this, I would be giving her no greater 
or less of a chance than any mere stranger to reap some scanty instruction from the upturned soil of my 
indigent tomb. 

Though I had enough songs to play a month of evenings, and though I had left copies of my 
album at every bar, cafe, and bookshop in Kingston, where I thought I’d find a fair chance of being 
featured, no amount of persistence or solicitude had yet earned me an opportunity to perform a 
legitimate set anywhere. Therefore I made it my business to play unfailingly at every open-mic night 
to which my legs could carry me, keeping myself in practice even if I could rarely count on reaching a 
sympathetic ear or advancing my likelihood of booking a formal gig. Following upon this course, I 
was accosted one night at a coffee shop on North Front Street by a bearded young man who had been 
performing on a fretless bass guitar. Introducing himself as Benjamin, he professed an appreciation for 
my songs and instantly gained my favor by venturing a comparison to Nick Cave and the Violent 
Femmes. Conversation came easily to us, and we spoke until the last aspirant had left the stage, and 
then for some time longer amidst the light-speckled raindrops that shimmered on the asphalt outside. It 
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was still a little cool; I wore the thick bluejacket on the back of which, four years prior, I had stitched a 
primitive rendition of a Tjet, the symbol of the goddess Isis. Benjamin, I recall, wore brown overalls of 
a truly Bohemian character. That night he and I became friends, and a notion was hatched on the spot 
for us to work in collaboration. With almost no effort of my own, my blind journey through the vale of 
solitude was opening upon a fresh and, to me, expansive vista of social and artistic possibilities. My 
pilgrimage toward death would not, after all, find me wholly and perpetually without companions. 

Perhaps an interval of two or three weeks elapsed before Dorothy rang me to announce the 
scheduling of the first rehearsal, which was to be at a dance studio in the little town of Saugerties, 
where I had never been. I read the play a second time—still not knowing which part I was to be 
given—and again arrived at the opinion that it was a splendid piece of writing, which could never be 
credibly enacted for a twenty-first century audience, and most certainly not by a gaggle of amateurs. 

The very unlikelihood of it drove deeper the conception I had first formed of the youthful director, that 
she was one part virtuoso and two parts lunatic. Her appearance being as it was, I had some not 
inconsiderable allowance of time before I concluded upon her being a woman. The thought of her 
lithesome older sister, whose ruddy locks and freckles suggested to me some half-wild Hyborian 
wood-nymph, still raised the gooseflesh on my scar-riddled arms. Beyond this adulterous fascination, 
my head reeled at the knowledge that I would soon be meeting those others with whom I'd share the 
stage, and hearing this vaunted verse pronounced as mundane speech. 

There would be countless rehearsals over several months, a faulty bridge of over-strained 
dramatics stretching the dizzy length between the green season and its brilliant successor, but the first 
stands adumbrated against the dimming light of my memory like the occultation of a ghostly moon. 
Made dubious by the recollection of such tawdry ecclesiastical productions as I was prevailed upon to 
join in boyhood, I tinctured my earnest enthusiasm with a soporific droplet of presumptuous derisision, 
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as not to make too precipitous a sacrifice of my dignity. Though outwardly humble and regularly 
self-effacing, I took juridical measurement of each of my fellow players, scoffing to myself that one 
lacked the vigor for the ordeal proposed, and another the comeliness, and another the wit to know that 
it was English he would be reciting. Inwardly ravaged by a consumptive self-abhorrence, this did not 
restrain me from exerting a secret haughtiness, like a burgher passing amongst tenants. A palpable 
thrill shivered through the arriving throng as Christian names and handshakes went around, while a 
timid and bewildered few withdrew into the angles of the undulating hallway, cursing the wayward 
moment that they had allied themselves with so preposterous an enterprise. 

While still awaiting a small number yet to arrive, and partly transfixed by the frenetic figure of 
Dorothy skipping through the crowd like a spark in a mountain of matchsticks, I managed to train my 
focus upon two young ladies who looked equally anxious and out of place among the brave-faced 
exhibitionists roundabout. One was a slim and short-haired specimen, exceptional for her pallor 
augmented by powder and foundation, whose name I discovered to be Danielle. The other was 
Maryann, a dark-eyed and sullen thing of seventeen, whose petrified expression was like that of a 
rabbit in a cage full of foxes. Three or four lads of my years or younger were scattered among the 
group, and the rest were men and women of middle age who chatted genially amongst themselves and 
wore an easy, unworried air. Subsuming my skepticism, I compared myself with strident 
self-confidence, already acting, as it were, for the benefit of the actors (or so they were called) who 
greeted me with moistened palms and malignant smiles. When all or most had arrived, we were called 
as a company down the slender corridor, which came to its termination at the threshold of a large, 
wood-floored room, circumscribed entirely by tall, untarnished mirrors and a long concatenation of 
hand-rails. To be thus enclosed by the reflected image of myself, pressed on each side by these 
unfamiliar forms that would, in the waiting weeks, come to inhabit my waking and dreaming hours, 
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was to be deposited in a hell of self-consciousness which only an act of Olympian conceit could 
mitigate and make endurable. I looked at myself from the front and both sides, then again from the 
back, simultaneously facing and spurning my own reflection, and saw that I was still young and 
wondrously emaciated, and my scars beamed like a tiger's stripes in a photographic negative. My 
blond-streaked hair was long and fell in wisps across my eyes, my lips were full and almost feminine, 
my face a picture of geometric unity, a decade distant from dissolving into its present shapelessness. 
Like Mephistopheles arraying himself before Faustus in a monk's habiliment, like the fiends my parents 
warned me would appear in angels’ robes, my exterior was a veil of hypocrisy—a whited sepulcher 
inside which there was nothing but putrefaction and decay. That I was already scouring the scene for 
any female whoo still possessed a beating heart only ratifies the ulteriority of my intentions as regarded 
this play, for which my obtuseness and lack of true learning allowed me nearly nothing in the way of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

I had never been convinced as to whether our first meeting in the bagel shop constituted an 
audition or not, and was indeed afraid until the occasion of her calling that Dorothy had passed me over 
as unworthy of a part, despite her preliminary approval. It may be that a few of us knew to what role 
we would be assigned at the convocation of what was tenned our first rehearsal, but the reining 
majority of us, including myself, were altogether ignorant of Dorothy's designs for us. We would 
remain so for several gatherings to come. Leaving the book unopened for the afternoon, the energetic 
director instead occupied us with a sequence of games and exercises intended to prepare us for the tests 
of collaboration and the exertions of the stage. In these the effects of her university education were 
diligently applied. We began by joining hands, raising them as a company, and shouting the 
invocation, “Svengali!” I asked Dorothy about the significance of this vaguely recognizable but 
otherwise meaningless name, but her answer was muddled and unilluminating. Next we were 
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instructed in a regimen of vociferations aimed at assisting us with the projection of our voices. These 
required the uninitiated among us to accustom ourselves to inhaling and exhaling from our diaphragms 
rather than our chests. While adjusting myself to this, both Dorothy and her statuesque sister (an 
instructor of Yoga, as I would come to leam) stood behind me and braced their hands upon my 
stomach—to which pleasing contact I was anything but averse. It would someday become a refrain of 
mine that it was Dorothy who had “taught me how to breathe.” 

Before any of us began the most modest preparation for the play as it would be performed 
months hence at the end of autumn, Dorothy kept us employed in mimicking the eccentric and 
sometimes outlandish techniques she had brought out of the academy to make us pliable and 
suggestible to her directorial influence. Rehearsal after rehearsal, I was struck with amazement at how 
men twice her age or older cheerfully submitted to the boyish despot's injunctions to bark and leap like 
hounds, or scream as if their souls were suffering extraction, or entrust themselves to each other's arms 
falling backwards through empty air. Scrutinizing and partaking in these rituals of self-abasement, my 
thoughts often returned to the altar-calls and revival meetings of my youth, where practically no 
aberration was prohibited as a visitation of the Spirit of Pentecost. It was perplexing to recall, now that 
my faith lay donnant and deathlike in the hollow of my breast, how I too had felt the Paraclete's 
supernatural touch, pinioned to the carpet by some invisible weight while sobs and shouts of hysteria 
spilled alternatively from my shuddering lips. It is true, some wavered and others balked at Dorothy's 
fantastic behests—those, even like Danielle and Maryann, who could not explain what madness moved 
them to take part; but most of us were bedazzled already by the far-off twinkling of footlights, as I was 
by the promise of a pretended death to solace me until its prototype arrived. 

As tragedies go, that of King Lear is not super-abundantly supplied with poisonings, suicides, 
and sword-thrusts through the heart. To honor my condition therefore, and in view of my inexperience, 
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Dorothy's eventual dispensation of roles did me little credit, and I was made an unnamed attendant 
who, towards the conclusion of the action, sputters a single line and is laid by for his impertinence at 
the whim of a royal son-in-law. This fifteen seconds of fame was supplemented by several speechless 
appearances as a member of one or another noble's retinue. It was less than I in my pride and 
presumption expected, but as Maryann and Danielle were also cast as attendants, it maintained me 
much in their company. Sharon, who taught dance classes at the studio in which we rehearsed, was the 
show's choreographer, a daughter of Lear, and occasionally a co-directer with her younger sister. 

While not demonstrably ill-disposed toward me, neither was she overweening in her cordiality, and her 
treatment of me was abrupt and almost preemptive. Her husband Zzoe, whom she ruled over with a 
subtle austerity, seemed all at once superbly intelligent and rather fat and fumbling, not nearly Sharon's 
equal in physical nobility, but like enough to her in his occasionally high-flown disposition. There was 
none of this finicky neatness in Dorothy, who overpowered onlookers with her continual and 
unmediated outflow of animal magnetism and sheer kinetic energy. She was daringly androgynous, 
depending neither on feminine charm or masculine force to exert upon her actors a disarming and 
undeniable authority, almost unfathomable in one so young. In enchanted moments I thought her 
nearly Christlike, or, more modestly, molded after the pattern of St. Joan D'Arc, so simple and stalwart 
was she in leading her halfhearted army and campaigning for its cause. But like a saint, she was as it 
were out of profane reach, while Danielle and Maryann, shackled by their insecurities, sat ripe for the 
reaper's pass—or so much was my cretinous thinking. 

I paid court to each of these lame-winged starlings in the manner their characters, ages, and 
intellectual inclinations seemed to demand. Yet with both I was equally and excessively gentle, as each 
in her own way, they were for shyness quite unsurpassable. Danielle was the first to attract my wiley 
interest, for she was in years closer to myself, while being slim, and of average height, and not the least 
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lacking in perceptiveness and wit. I found without a surplus of trying that I could speak with her 
uninhibitedly on practically any subject that might arise, and where her familiarity failed, her 
inquisitiveness filled the lack. I would write a song about her in celebration of this most laudable of 
qualities: 

I'd love to hear your thoughts on nihilism, 

And on the Gnostic heresies, the Bogomils and Barbelites; 

For your voice is helping me continue breathing, 

And these topics rise upon it with wondrous grace. 

Danielle, like Dorothy, was a creature of curious convictions, gastronomic as well as philosophical. As 
Dorothy was (and I would gamble still is) a vegan, eating no meat or dairy, nor any animal derivative, 
Danielle aligned herself with a dietary fashion I believed peculiar to the 19 th Century by professing to 
be a raw-foodist, consuming nothing cooked, boiled, fried, steamed, stewed, baked, grilled, sauteed, or 
in any other wise exposed to the Promethean element. Observing this habit put into practice, I came 
quickly to the conclusion that it was intended to make eating so meager, unpleasant, and arduous as to 
render inanition preferable, if not unavoidable. With my last example of femininity being a wife who 
held nothing to be true that was not confirmed to be so by popular consensus, through Danielle and 
others affiliated with the play, I learned how irresistible a woman can become simply by subscribing to 
opinions novel, insouciant, or patently mystifying, Deducing early that it was my originality that the 
softer sex found most repellent about me, to witness the same trait brandished like a blazing escutcheon 
by a woman—any woman—was as captivating to me as the glinting depths were to Narcissus. 

Danielle, however, bore her singularity not as a banner, but as a mortifying mark of ignominy, which 
she would fain keep concealed like a blemish or a scar. Friendless, self-conscious, and 
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undemonstrative, she lived unhappily in the company of an ailing recluse of a mother, dreaming 
despairingly of going to college, making normal acquaintances, and securing work that was consistent 
and undistinguished. A mishap incurred while getting her teeth straightened as a girl caused her 
regular and sometimes debilitating pain, which I came to recognize as emblematic of her incurable 
inner affliction. Concurrent with this unseen but often consuming physical blight was an onerous 
depression that overshadowed all efforts at levity like the secretive branches of a weeping willow. Of 
everyone in the cast, Danielle perceived that I alone could diagnose and empathize with this obtrusive 
malady, but even this awareness was never enough to make her trust me, or to do more than 
occasionally hold her porcelain hand. Soon it would all become too much for her, and she would 
murmur her regrets to Dorothy and retire from the show. But for years and years to come, once every 
six or eight months, I would find in my email a message of a few disconnected sentences, revealing 
nothing of where she was, but saying only that she was wretched and alone there. Heartrendingly 
concise as these lamentable missives were, I could sense that they took her all night to write, and most 
of the morning to decide upon sending. My interrogative replies would compel no answer, and I would 
be left to ache with helpless, timeless yearning for the pale specter I could never forget. 

Maryann, a girl of seventeen, was the younger sibling of a man Dorothy had lately called friend, 
but now, for reasons of mere forgetfulness, carried no concourse with. Dorothy wishing this man to 
audition for the play, he declined the chance and offered his tremulous sister in his stead; and his sister, 
having never yet displayed the constancy of will to refuse anything that was desired of her, regretfully 
complied. My interest in Maryann began the instant I first beheld her—not because she was gregarious 
or difficult to ignore (for she was in all ways the opposite) but because she was so astonishingly easy to 
pass over without the merest of notice, that it seemed nothing short of an anomaly of nature. Pressed in 
a comer behind a wall of persons anxious to exert as loud and bombastic a presence as possible, 
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Maryann sat silently and incredibly still beneath an empty coat rack, apparently willing the shadows to 
slither forth and swallow her entire. Instead it was my eyes that isolated her in the nook where her 
black clothing and black hair nearly camouflaged her from sight. What I first assumed to be an 
affectation—her unvarying black wardrobe, the black eyeliner that encircled her dark chocolate eyes, 
the straight black hair pulled severely back upon her marble scalp and held there by a thin black 
band—was intended not as a statement, but as a mode of stealth, allowing her to slip undetected 
through the gaudy world of color, light, and sound. I was even a little envious of Maryann, for she 
embodied what I termed the “natural Goth,” by being without effort or intention a nocturnal interloper 
upon the diurnal scene; a vision of opacity and discretion where vulgar transparency reigned. 

While Danielle kept me in tonnents with her elusiveness and inscrutability, Maryann repaid my 
attentions with the gratitude and faith of uncomprehending discipleship. I thought of her as a sort of 
pristine specimen, untouched and aboriginal in her innate and unspoiled darkness. Only much later 
would I peer back in horror at myself, knowing that she would have done almost anything to please me, 
while I continued heedlessly to fashion and form her according to my own tyrannical tastes and 
temperament. This was not so much an attempt at seduction—for Maryann possessed an innocence 
that even I felt could brook no tarnishing—but a project of conversion—one might even say an 
experiment. I considered the girl to have been set aside expressly for me, in the same way as a 
mesmerist claims his “perfect subject,” or an abbot his ideal novice. In this way she came to fill a place 
in my proprietary system of existence that had been gathering cobwebs since it was vacated by Shelley 
five years before. I stroked and spoiled Maryann like a pet, writing her grandiloquent letters and 
emails such as I knew she had never received before, and impressing her gently but persistently with an 
undreamed-of conception of her uniqueness and irreplaceable nature. As usual, however, my capacity 
to delude granted me no immunity from the puissance of its own effects. Seeing about her Nile-brown 
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eyes remnants of something riddlesome and Sphinx-like, I came to conflate her with some 
time-forgotten resident of the Egyptian Necropolis. Stumbling in my local bookstore upon a copy of 
Budge's translation of the Egyptian Book of the Dead identical to my own, I purchased it on the spot 
and presented it to her at the next rehearsal, never considering what she could possibly make of so 
impenetrably pedantic a tome. Then one day I relieved her of her Christian name and began solemnly 
referring to her by the name of the ancient queen Hatshupsut, which was promptly reduced to the more 
playful “Hatty”—an appellation which, in its antique quaintness, fit her to my abundant satisfaction. 
Naturally she made no objection, embracing with meek obedience whatever I deigned to call her. 

Next, continuing to operate under the conviction that she was in many respects an unwitting but 
exemplary Goth, I made her copies of the music I felt was appropriate to this standing, from Joy 
Division to the Cruxshadows, eagerly quizzing her on her opinion of each. And, true to form, I gave 
her such of my own music as I had on record, hinting that it was incumbent on her to listen to it 
religiously, in preference to all else. That she may have already settled upon musical fancies of her 
own probably occurred to me, but was quickly dismissed as irrelevant. So it was that Reingold had 
inundated my young ears with heavy metal and punk rock, and so it would be when I set forth to craft 
Maryann into the Gothic paragon I had detennined she must become. 

My finishing stroke, for dear, harmless “Hatty,” was to oblige (and not request) her to be 
installed as the percussionist—i.e., tambourine player—of the band I had lately formed with Benjamin, 
and christened with the name, the Solidarity Brothers. With typical purblind self-assurance, I enlisted 
her with no knowledge of her rhythmical ability, simply to prove the evidently boundless extent of my 
will over the girl. When I informed her of the appointment, by way of confidential congratulation, a 
fear and incomprehension bounding on incredulity arose in her melancholy aspect, as one might find in 
that of a newly-baptized convert being preemptively welcomed into the ranks of the martyrs. 
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Always in haste to legitimize any emergent musical concern by committing it to record, I lost 
no time in coercing Benjamin into joining me in making a tape of four of my songs which we had 
rehearsed together, which could be placed on compact discs and distributed at the various local 
open-mics that we were now in the practice of visiting. In those days I had developed a certain 
infatuation with the My Bloody Valentine album Loveless, on which might have otherwise been fairly 
nondescript pop-rock was so overwhelmed by cascades of obscuring distortion that the product 
sounded almost symphonic, if not chillingly extraterrestrial. Inspired by this and other examples of the 
same approach by the band's more recent successors, I made it my business to record the first Solidarity 
Brothers excursion in such a way as to flood and overcome the sonic limitations of my equipment, 
thereby transforming my unoffensive alternative folk compositions into anarchic statements of aural 
disarray. Benjamin approved of this scheme, being himself an enthusiastic proponent of noise-rock and 
ambient music, which genres he had experimented with in a fonner collaboration called Locust 
Sympathizer. He had, indeed, gone so far as to invent and construct his own electrified washboard bass 
with which he performed his nebulous, long-fonn, and not strictly musical contrivances. I, in my own 
turn, had in the past year made an album, Scrap-metal Part I, using the pseudonym, the Grappler 
Administration, largely influenced by the formless and tortured black metal of a weird entity called 
Abruptum, as well as the abrasive feedback creations of Lou Reed, for which artist Reingold harbored 
an almost obsessive affection. 

What came, for the Solidarity Brothers from this abortive and malformed mingling of willfully 
unpleasant sources, was four recordings, collected under the title of Baphomet, which no appreciator of 
music could listen to more than once, and then, not all the way through. The title was calculated to 
provide the listener with some conception of the overtly sinister and disorderly nature of the material. I 
was then still occasionally composing and distributing, as far as I was able, satanist literature, one 
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article of which Benjamin just barely dissuaded me from enclosing with copies of Baphomet. Although 
there was nothing blatantly satanic in the recordings, I still felt it betrayed something of the old Black 
Metal spirit, and ought to be represented as such. Benjamin, an atheist more apathetic than convicted, 
was of one mind with me in many things, but blanched when the subject came to devil-worship, as it so 
often did with me, and was assiduously opposed to our band being hampered with its universal stigma. 

Maryann’s reaction, when I presented her with one of the disc's first pressings, was a 
characteristically timorous and morose kind of bemusement. Wishing to make the recordings in only 
two days, I had not the time nor means to invite her to contribute the tambourine parts herself, and 
therefore performed them as I judged best, though my facility with the instrument—which could 
purportedly be played by any blundering clod—was nothing to be admired. On the cover of the CD's 
slip, which I made for economy's sake simply by folding stiff paper into a makeshift sleeve (a practice I 
would continue for many future albums, before eventually abandoning physical manufacture altogether 
in favor of direct digital release) I placed images only of Benjamin and myself. Surely, the unsmiling 
young woman must have felt these choices keenly as a betrayal and affront; but I had given her a copy 
with the primary intention of having her use it for private practice, which would then lead to her fonnal 
inclusion in the band. 

While Maryann represented the most outrageous victim of my unapologetic demagoguery, 
narcissism, and trenchant disregard for those who would account themselves my friends, it stands to 
reason that my demonstrations of thoroughgoing solipsism did not satisfy themselves to be limited to 
her disgraceful case alone. Benjamin, a youth of the most serious artistic vision and aspiration, a 
graduate of art school whose caustic abstract paintings I was never qualified to critique, and a 
modernist poet who read publicly and printed his own chapbooks, was naturally not content to leave 
the creative future of the Solidarity Brothers solely in my hands. He presented me with examples of his 
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own lyrics, which he desired me to render into song. These I received with half-concealed dismay, 
instantly recognizing that, while perhaps worthy of review in poetical circles (and again, perhaps not), 
they far to vaunted, tangential, disconnected, and uninterpretable to form the basis of anything but the 
most pretentious and impenetrable semblances of misbegotten musical efforts, in the creation of which 
I could not see clear to becoming involved. Instead of merely asking him if he could find it within his 
conceptual purview to offer me something simpler and more traditionally coherent, I wounded him 
ruthlessly by showing him the unlistenable travesties that came of my trying to make verse and melody 
out of his disjointed and ill-fitted verbiage, and let it be understood that the songwriting would best left 
to me. I would lecture him sententiously on the methods of Leonard Cohen, Nick Cave, and the Violent 
Femmes, explaining as if he were the veriest of simpletons the distinctions by which 
popularly-conscious songwriting and sputtering belletristic versification were to be distinguished and 
solemnly segregated. At the nose-bloodying apex of my obnoxious peroration, I even reminded the 
luckless fellow of the obligation that we owed to the institution of rock-and-roll to operate both 
musically and lyrically upon the ill-defined fringes of delinquency and delectation. Stationed upon a 
rickety soap-box cobbled from heavy metal, punk rock, and rock-and-roll songs that regularly took 
their own respective genres as their self-justifying and circular subjects, I possessed not the capacity to 
separate music from ideology, and viewed as a sacred mystery the alignment of factors by which the 
outbursts of rebellion became the mainstays of consumption and, conversely, the bedrock of rebellions 
to come, in an ever-revolving dialectical circuit of agitation, absorption, irrelevance, and resurrection. 
“And where,” my educated accompanist might plausibly have inquired, “do we Solidarity Brothers fall 
in this great cultural vortex?” To which I might have been likely to reply with a supercilious sniff, 
“Everywhere, friend Ben, and nowhere, for we are simultaneously conscious that history may never 
find an appropriate place for us, and yet (itself unconsciously) not be able—in a place of retrospection 
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in which self-awareness, as such, is neither required nor indeed achievable—to do wholly without us.” 
And capacious ruts would fonn upon his broad, early-balding crown as he looked silently down at his 
coffee with an air of abstracted concern. 

Despite my high-flown hyperbole regarding the loosely-constituted nonexistent 
significance—and perhaps because of it—the Solidarity Brothers would only ever play at a handful of 
open-mics, and then, never with all of its members performing together. Maryann, as the adroit reader 
has doubtless predicted, would never find either the courage or the occasion to appear on stage. Of 
cataclysmic importance to the development, and, in due course, dissolution of the unlikely outfit was 
my inviting (and, crucially, not demanding) the Dorothy's addition to the group as violinist. The 
daughter of a music teacher, whose father and two sisters had all played in orchestras, I had no need of 
listening to the precocious director's skill on the instrument to conclude of their sufficiency. I likewise 
forbore to consult my collaborators of her inclusion, feeling preemptively assured that he could not fail 
to approve. Now were were all “Brothers,”—the bassist, the timbrel-shaker, the fiddler, and 
myself—though only half of us were men: an irony of nomenclature that I found my ideal precedent for 
in the Sisters of Mercy, whose small but monumental catalog I had not passed over in providing 
Maryann with her listening directives. As far as Dorothy was concerned, though it was distressingly 
evident that she had little knowledge of popular music outside of the Beatles and Bob Dylan, I made no 
fuss over that fact, and did not think it essential that she be educated in anything but the music that I 
had written or would write for her to play. Whereas the younger woman was a personal project that I 
had recovered in a state of nascency, I had no such pretenses regarding Dorothy, who came to me 
complete, and, I then thought, in no need of any improvement that a comparative Philistine like me 
could proffer. (After all, was it not she who had induced me to read Shakespeare for the first time? 
Maryann, contrarily, had surely at least read Romeo and Juliet in the course of her public schooling, but 
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was not thereby supplied with the inner knowledge of the elemental tragedy of living that would inform 
her of her own profoundest and most incontrovertible nature.) Maryann, like me, was made to be 
unhappy. For the splendiferous Dorothy I reserved no comparable doom, recognizing in my probing 
observations of her no crag or outcropping upon which for misery, misfortune, or malignancy to take a 
permanent seat. For this cause I considered the subjection of my inestimable director to the recordings 
of Songs Born out of Wedlock, a copy of which she had gained early been supplied with, a source of 
suffering quite surpassing anything that was her semi-celestial due. The adjective that I began to 
associate with Dorothy—though it ought to have merited no place in my heathenish lexicon—was 
“beatific,” in that she appeared to me to have descended in a shroud of humility, but lit by saintly grace, 
from some region far above the sublunary sphere to which I and my cast-mates belonged. Perhaps the 
inescapable reality—evident to the rankest imbecile—that we were, of a piece, the ghastliest examples 
of thespian incompetence ever assembled this side of Bottom the Weaver's “rude mechanicals,” aided 
in my viewing her patience, restraint, and imperturbability as virtually super-human. 

Now another sad volta must be taken. It happened that after exceeding there the term of 
residency they had enjoyed at any previous place, my parents were brusquely told that the property on 
Hurley Avenue—which they had only just to begin as a pennanent situation—was to be sold, 
demolished, and replaced with a branch of the local credit union. The transaction, they were infonned, 
would be concluded rapidly, leaving them just short of a month to gather up their ponderous store of 
belongings and decamp to some other clime. This awful intelligence, while being of no inconsiderable 
consternation to my father, to whom the house was both domicile and workshop, brought special grief 
to my mother—a woman already worn mortally thin by the banal frustrations and distresses of daily 
life. Soon after she had mechanically gone to the depressingly familiar business of packing, and before 
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she was even aware of where we were to go next, I came upon her rocking in her chair, in a 
unilluminated corner, weeping convulsively. I put my hand on her shoulder, and without having to 
inquire, was given to learn that she had been up for some time counting, and concluded that she had 
moved in her life thirty-six times already. 

Compounding this almost insupportable sorrow was the perhaps more extraordinary and 
disillusioning news, lately brought forth by my immaculate brother, that he had somewhere found the 
chance and seclusion to make a member of the church's youth-group—of which he was a trusted 
leader—pregnant. The amazement this caused all of us, who believed the lad to be so enveloped in 
sanctity and rectitude as to exhibit no signs of having been born under the taint of Original Sin, was 
beyond quantification. Even I, his identical twin and thus closest kin by the standard of genetics alone, 
was flabbergasted, and, to my dishonor, uproariously amused. Not to be scoffed at, meanwhile, was 
the unutterable embarrassment the circumstance brought to my parents as eager and ambitious 
members of the congregation, who had not forgotten the sting of being driven from their last church for 
their other son being a flamboyantly remorseless diabolist, rabble-rouser, and Enemy of Christ. Thus 
with the urgent consciousness of needing to unwillingly seek a new physical home for themselves, they 
were faced with the equally jarring question of whether they and their most favored scion would be 
excommunicated from their spiritual home once again. Though there was no lack of tittering and 
tut-tutting within the Christian body and its hierarchy of elders, counselors, scandalized housewives, 
etc., the matter was more or less brought to rest by the expulsion of my brother from the youth-group, 
though he retained his place—in which he had grown indispensable—as media, Web, and technology 
director for the frenetically and unabashedly self-promoting church. 

What ought to have been a (for us) a routine removal from one house to another, in the end, 
better resembled an evacuation, as-once it had been determined that we would be taking one half of a 
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duplex in the unknown hamlet of Cottekill—it became grimly apparent that much of what we 


possessed had to be left behind to the ravages of the wrecking crew. In sympathy with my parents' 
predicament and with a determination to eschew the materialistic sentimentality that lay behind the 
disease of accumulation, I took only what was most essential to me: my books, my musical equipment, 
my clothing, and such recordings as I had either collected of others' music or created of my own. 
Certain artifacts appertaining to my infant daughter were naturally retained as well, though, to be sure, 
these were few enough in number. By what logic my parents' salvaging efforts were directed I sought 
not to inquire. But when we exchanged the relative metropolis of old Kingston for the far-flung waste 
of Cottekill, as I was only to discover later, nearly the whole residue of my own faintly-remembered 
childhood was abandoned to the bulldozer's indiscriminate maw and so irrecoverably lost. It is hard to 
say whether this was a tragedy or a mercy. More than this was lost when the house of ghosts and 
shadows gave up its place to a temple of commerce and currency. 


BOOK IV: DISENCHANTED 


Among the disadvantages of our migration to rural Cottekill was the increased distance it placed 
between me and the storied town of Woodstock, where the drama was to be performed, and was now 
being principally rehearsed. Considering the proliferation of their troubles as it was, it seemed no 
longer just to require my parents to provide me with transport to and from the rehearsals, which were 
scheduled more frequently as the time for the opening approached. The sensible thing, as I now revisit 
it, would have been to excuse myself from further participation and let my insignificant part be either 
given to someone else, or, this failing, omitted altogether with no great injury to the production. Rather 
than allowing this to be so, however, Dorothy—magnanimous to a fault—volunteered herself with 
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characteristic valor to travel an enonnous distance out of her own way and shuttle me wherever was 
necessary for my continued involvement to be assured. It was not only her, but Sharon and Zzoe as 
well, who would be obliged to accompany her on these undoubtedly tedious and frankly frivolous trips 
taken on behalf of a disposable bit-actor. And while Dorothy's spirits remained ever unflaggingly 
ebullient, I came to detect creeping up upon the married couple's countenances a sullen rigidity 
bespeaking their annoyance that I had been so importunate as to lose my home at so inclement a 
moment. Dorothy, they had surely come to observe, was exhibiting an inordinate degree of favor for a 
player whose only notable purpose lay in leaping onstage, sputtering a single line, and forthwith 
expiring at the pop of a capgun. Chilly conversations to this effect must have passed between the 
director and her sister, and though he was timid in all things, Zzoe was in all respects Sharon's 
possession and thrall, and followed her implicitly in this and every matter. Though their condescension 
toward me was not utterly abandoned, I was not such a nitwit as to overlook a new and unpleasant 
reserve in their regard. Their turgid silences, however disagreeable, were yet not wholly unwelcome, 
for they granted Dorothy and me the opening needed to wile the long drives in the exploration of one 
another's thoughts, memories, and aspirations. 

Dorothy was, if anything, excessively humble; yet there was nothing she could say of herself 
that did not elevate her in my estimation. Her origins, while not opulent, were prosperous enough, 
though their was nothing in her habits, bearing, or appearance that would betray a privileged beginning. 
She had traveled and seen other continents (most notably a hitch-hiking tour through Ireland with her 
fittingly Gaelic sister), as well as nearly every state in our Union, this latter as a member of a troupe of 
grandiose puppeteers. She had made her bitter way enduring the life of a hopeful actress, living in 
Brooklyn and auditioning in New York for chorus lines and walk-on roles, braving the rigors and 
ruthlessness of the off-Broadway underbelly while eking a subsistence as a dancing, singing cocktail 
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waitress on a Hudson River cruise ship. What surpassed all this, in my opinion, was that she was 
educated to an extent that was to me imponderable and deserving of awe, having gone from being 
high-school valedictorian, to attending a fashionable urban university, studying abroad on the island of 
Jamaica, and effortlessly earning a dual degree in literature and the dramatic arts. She was, in fine, 
every bit what I had failed to be. Her whole, brief life had been one supreme act of determination and 
sparkling success, containing no accidents, no missteps, and no cowardly conciliations to the relentless 
vicissitudes that swept up urchins of my stature and deposited us in the dust. In her thrift store 
wardrobe and class-defying hygienic oversights—in her self-abnegating abidance with the sternest 
extreme of veganism—in her almost pathetically ingenuous assurance of the value of theater and the 
unquestionable nobility of her vocation—she was indefatigable, immovable, and supernally pristine. 
And, laying these attainments aside, I was growing deeper and deeper in the preoccupying 
consciousness that she was, for all her absence of affectation, beautiful—gallingly, piercingly 
beautiful—and all without a mote of artifice, a hint of struggle, an iota of self-concern or petty conceit. 
(This had struck me first in Saugerties when, in the midst of some preliminary exercise, she had flung 
her arms over her head and, in so lifting her almost diaphanous t-shirt, revealed what I then observed to 
be the most charming of navels.) 

Far from being impulsive or superficial, my secretly ascending interest in securing the 
affections of my director—who seemed supremely aloof to the pantomimic conventions of libidinal 
flirtation—was established upon a growing set of observations and calculations having little to do with 
base or tawdry considerations. I had not, by this time, altogether abandoned the notion, arrived at on 
our first meeting, that there was something undeniably absurd about the ambitious (not to say 
vainglorious) young lady. But I was myself a paradoxically self-loathing megalomaniac, fearfully 
aware of the frailties and insecurities that drove my psyche to immure itself in a preposterous fortress 
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of pseudo-messianic fantasy. If anyone knew the value of absurdity, especially for those who 
possessed indications of idiosyncratic genius, it was I; though I never for an instant considered the label 
of “genius” to either Dorothy or myself. I knew only that we were both too clever to submit 
contentedly to a view of the world, ourselves, or each other that was already externally fabricated for 
our assumption and consumption. In most respects I revered Dorothy as my indubitable superior, 
though I fancied that she and I were, so to speak, cut from the same cloth, with her portion of that 
fabric being vivid and mine being dyed black. And when I saw the control that she exerted over her 
menagerie of hopeless dramatists, my heart swelled not with admiration only, but a fierce and palpable 
envy. 

Dorothy's extraordinary force of presence and personality did not extend only to her theatrical 
hirelings. It was remarkable to observe how, on the odd occasions that I had visitations from my 
daughter and had to have her accompany me to rehearsal, there was no other person in the whole 
company but Dorothy capable of soothing her when I was called onstage. All the women naturally 
fawned and fussed over the cherubic child, but only Dorothy could assuage her in my absence. This 
impressed itself significantly upon my young and unsure paternal heart, and at the times when I gazed 
from the proscenium down upon the image of the director coddling my enraptured Haley in one arm, 
while pointing and gesticulating with the other, I thought that I could discern a gilded halo about them 
both, as with an icon of the Madonna with Child. It does not transgress the bounds of reason to say that 
my daughter chose Dorothy before Dorothy chose me, or I Dorothy. From the night of Dorothy's first 
being introduced to Haley, the three of us seemed to comprise an esoterically-defined triumvirate, 
instantly formed but not easily dissolved. 

It was as we were loading our guitars into his little car in preparation to attend an open-mic, that 
I first confided to Benjamin, or to anyone, the nature of the lodestone that radiated from my 
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blasphemously-marked breast. I said to him, “Ben, I believe that I'm in love.” “Please,” he responded, 
looking at me doubtfully, “not with Maryann.” “No,” I exclaimed, almost offended, “with Dorothy!” 
Benjamin was silent as we rolled away from the crossroads of Cottekill; he thought Dorothy to be 
eccentric and unfeminine. He was, moreover, uncertain of her belonging in what we half-jestingly 
referred to as our band. An intrigue between two members, his bowels informed him, could only bring 
disaster, especially since it was incontrovertibly clear that our “percussionist” already coveted me with 
a fervor made more alarming by its dearth of exterior expression. It seemed by now that every motion I 
made toward filling the roster of the Solidarity Brothers was nothing more or less than an act of 
seduction, glorifying my saturnine ego, but imperiling our cohesion as a musical unit, and even as 
friends. I was conducting myself more like a renegade cultist than a frontman, incorrigibly adding to 
my private harem in the name of securing our legitimacy as a “real” band. He found it all distasteful; 
my announcement made him queasy; our performance that evening was a sadly comical wreckage of 
forgotten chords and misplaced lyrics, each of us stumbling over the others' distracted state of mind. 

A few nights later, Dorothy drove me alone and very late from a full-cast run-through of the 
play, to the hotel where I still worked the overnight shift five times a week. Our conversation during 
the drive had been especially invigorating, despite our both being exhausted, as it was the rarest of 
things for us to be able to discourse entirely alone and unobserved. Nor, until this point, had there been 
any manifest need for us to seek out opportunities for seclusion. But we spoke now with the forbidden 
intensity of two jail-birds conferring discreetly in a prison-yard. Of a sudden, she asked me, as we 
came off the roundabout onto the concourse where the hotel stood, whether I had the free use of a 
copying machine. I replied that I did and invited her to come in with me, after my shift began and my 
co-worker departed, to make full employment of the machine, though my own employment be placed 
in jeopardy thereby. Dorothy was luminously pleased. She had to make a large map by magnifying 
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quarters of a smaller one and piecing them together. We sat, still talking, in the hotel's nearly empty 
parking lot (as it was now mid-October and business was slow) until just before midnight, when I went 
in and relieved the previous clerk of her post. Some five or ten minutes passed, and when I was sure of 
being alone, I went to the glass-doored vestibule and motioned to Dorothy that it was safe to enter. 
Hustling her behind the great green front desk, I took her into the little room dividing the desk from the 
general manager's office, and began explaining to her the operation of the device of which she had 
need. Dorothy, however, was not paying a bit of attention; she had leaned herself against the edge of 
the writing desk opposite the copying machine, and was mutely assessing me with two motionless blue 
eyes that shone opaquely in a way I had never before seen in her. “Damien,” she said, reclining farther 
on her outspread palms, “I think I'm falling in love with you.” I turned my back to the contraption and 
folded my anns across my chest, interlocking my gaze with hers and smiling with irrepressible glee and 
the pride of a conqueror. “That's fortunate,” I said, laughing, “because I already know I’m in love with 
you.” Both smiling, and neither of us shy, we closed together in the center of the tiny room and 
plunged into a kiss. She pushed me back into the manager's dark office, and in moments had me on my 
back, on the floor, where she pinioned me like a panther as my senses burst and snapped and sizzled. 
When her mouth finally left my own, she rose and took a small copper heart from around her neck and 
fastened it around mine. “Don’t ever take that off,” she commanded. “Never,” I gasped, still fighting 
for the breath she had siphoned from my lips. It was an injunction that I would obey unfailingly for 
half a decade to come. When, two years after this, Dorothy and I were married, we had our ceremony 
in the middle of the week, on a cold afternoon, so that we could preserve the day of our first kiss as the 
anniversary of our union. Such details are endearing, but must not be allowed to detract from the 
tragedy for which the present writing fonns only a sparse and inadequate prolegomenon. 
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The play was fixed to have its opening in the first week of November, 2002, at a large cafe 
(adjacent to a cemetery) in Woodstock, which—because of its ample dimensions—functioned also as 
an art gallery and performance venue. It was not propitiously timed: in this early winter month there 
would be few tourists rambling the sidewalks of the village made by a festival held sixty miles away 
from the place for which it was named. All the same, Dorothy and her sister made brilliant use of the 
unusual space, which had a wrap-around mezzanine above the main sitting area, accessed on the right 
and the left by two dovetailing stairways. In Dorothy's direction and Sharon's choreography, ingenious 
use was made of both the upper and lower levels. In later times I would play shows in this same cafe, 
regretting that I did not have a chorus of dancers who could scale and descend these fascinating steps 
like the angels in Jacob’s dream. My own death scene, which came during the climax of the drama, 
required me to jog midway down the stairway on stage right, declaim my single line, feign the receipt 
of a gunshot, and stagger down the remaining steps, to fall at their base. Being young, limber, and 
stupid, I often changed the staging spontaneously and of my own accord, by throwing myself 
physically down the hard, wooden stairs. It gave me the most exquisite pleasure to hear Dorothy's 
reprimand afterward and see her look of worry. I wanted it to be murmured in the seats that I had died 
well, whoever I was. Even as a mere, unnamed attendant, my thirst for recognition and acclaim was 
insatiable and grandiose. 

Dorothy and my romance was as unfortunately inopportune as the play's scheduled opening. 
Just when I wanted all of my newfound love's attentions to be focused upon me and our mutual felicity, 
her every thought and consideration was borne away by the urgent affairs concomitant with an untried 
and quite experimental theatrical event. Being the crackerjack catastrophist that I was (and continue to 
be), I had instantly assumed that, after driving away the night our proclamations of love were 
exchanged, that Dorothy would be involved in an unspeakable auto accident—owing to her extreme 
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fatigue—and torn away from me forever. This formed itself into a metaphor for the terrible risk one 
always enters upon when falling in love, and in a song written the next day, I sang: 

Drive home safely; 

Mind the railing on the road behind and fore. 

Drive home safely; 

You're tired and you're apt to lose control. 

I had not even possessed my beloved before I was making internal preparations to surrender her to a 
Fate that cared for nothing so much as my complete and ineluctable ruin. And I remembered the 
epigram to the album that I had given Dorothy, and that she still had in her car's CD player: “Indeed 
you were my widow before we were yet wed.” 

Evidently anxious not to compromise her credibility as director, Dorothy found little 
opportunity during the play's short and discomfiting tenure to supply me with the tokens I craved of 
her. Every once in a while, when convinced of having no witnesses, she would succor me with a quick 
kiss in the wings, a brush of her body backstage, or a cautious embrace in the unlit parking lot across 
from the venue. These sustained me like the brackish water and brittle crust tossed to a man awaiting 
his execution; at times I thought it would be better to starve than to subsist on portions too meager to 
alleviate my hunger. In a way I began to wonder if Dorothy had not simply “cast” me as her love, 
exactly as she had cast me as an ill-fated and anonymous attendant in the play. With the shrewdness 
typical of her pointed personality, Sharon lost no time in distinguishing the change—however well 
concealed—that had taken shape between her sister and me, and correspondingly began to handle 
Dorothy as something between an invalid and an infidel. Me she handled with the contempt due to a 
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leper who had hobbled into a wedding party in search of alms or a free plate. Thus while I ought to 
have been in transports at having solicited the singular amours of our indomitable leader, I was instead 
inclined to regard myself as a traitor and villain—diverting our General from her war-plans and so 
ensuring our indecorous defeat. Once again I was an outcast and a friendless free-loader. 

The show, to which we had dedicated so many unrenumerated hours, was not a success. A 
moderate audience appeared for the opening night, but nearly half of it left during the intermission, 
grumbling about the futuristic setting and the use of video projections and other modern flourishes. 
After the debut, our audiences dwindled night by night, until it sometimes seemed as if we were 
performing for no one's sake but our own. The venue grew resentful, first refusing to open the cafe 
counter where our spectators were meant to refresh themselves with overpriced coffee and cocktails, 
and then declining to heat the building on the nights of our performances. When the half-naked Edgar 
chattered, “Poor Tom’s a-cold,” he was speaking in earnest. Everyone was cold, and Dorothy wore 
perpetually a bulbous orange coat that she had acquired from charity. 

When at last I had died my last death and been dragged (by a huffing Zzoe) offstage, I began to 
fret about what would follow. After all this wasted display was picked up and packed away, would 
unmitigated reality still have room enough for Dorothy and me? In an effort to guarantee her continued 
affections, I made a tape of Songs for Dorothy, which I had written since our first kiss, adorning the 
cover with nothing but a solitary fleur-de-lis, suggesting her imagined likeness to St. Joan. This would 
henceforth become our symbol, and we would bear its shape on our cheap pewter wedding rings. Long 
before this, however, we would have to endure together the truth that winter was only beginning to 
reveal—the limitless wrath that it held in store for those whose love would devise for itself a scant and 
disenchanting summer. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is here that I must desist, halfway through my twentieth year, what is, after all, only a prelude—a 
prolegomenon—to another epoch, a different age. To go farther would mean another book, but a book 
that pleads for mercy’s sake never to be written. It would mean the ruin of too many; the ruin of 
myself, if ruin itself can be ruined again. Dorothy and I would continue together, beginning our 
cohabitation that same winter on a mountainside in the Catskills, with a wood-fired stove and a small 
yellow dog; we would be engaged the following spring on an outing to Salem, Massachusetts, and 
married in a church on the third anniversary of our first kiss in a ceremony conducted by candlelight, 
using the vows that Shakespeare would have used. We would honeymoon in Cape Cod, and it would 
rain the whole time, and there was nothing the least bit romantic about it. For years after our eventual 
divorce—only three winters later—I would struggle like a sorrow-blind widower to remember my first 
year with Dorothy as the only happy year I’d ever known, or would ever know; but foolish serf to 
posterity that I am, I was fool enough to make some record of it, and that record damns me—damns 
both of us—with a damnation that seems to have been borne in my bosom and contaminated everything 
that happened and everyone I knew. Now the memories that once brought my wife and me to tears 
laughing—the innumerable mishaps and misfortunes, great and small, which ought to have won us a 
place among the steadfast and true-tried veterans of love—simply bring me to tears. I remember them 
today as they really were: tokens of a blighted destiny, evidence of a corruption within me that nothing 
but solitude and silence could contain. I can see now that we were never happy—that I was never 
happy, not for a moment. And for this it was she who was punished. 

It is speculated by those who have known me the best that my years as a devil worshiper, 
though they ended with the revelation that was Dorothy, left me permanently blackened and unfit for 
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happiness. It is supposed that because I first offered myself to the Author of Evil, his left hand is in all 
that I undertake, steering it inexorably to a catastrophic demise. To those who still believe in the power 
and possibility of redemption, divine or otherwise, I stand a woeful example; for as many times as I 
have repented, so many times have the stormclouds rallied to answer my orisons with cold, battering 
laughter and the far-away thundering of One implacably and irrevocably betrayed. And when holy 
hands extend themselves to remove my malediction, I can feel the old canker on my heart begin to 
flare, and my blood thickening into bitter pitch, and I must retreat into the crannies and the crevices of 
my catacombs again, crying, No la me tangere! It is foul, it is foul. 

I go to church on Sundays now, as to a lover’s tombstone, taking Communion with the 
others, but tasting in the wine and the wafer only the ineffable sourness of my illimitable impurities. It 
is said that we are born into sin, that there is no one good but God, that there is no evil that cannot be 
surmounted and swept away by His grace, love, and forgiveness. I am cheered a little that others 
believe this and believe themselves to be purified partakers of a salvation wrought by the suffering and 
death of Another, long ago. Likewise, I am saddened that so many of these outward professors of faith 
continue to live as if they are always in fear, mistrusting their neighbors, gathering for the morrow, 
cursing that which hurts them, and in every way forgetting everything their Master taught. What 
Christendom is to me now is a memorial. It is a testament to something so mighty and so long lost that 
it is impossible not to wonder whether anything was ever there. I was as bad a satanist as I am a 
Christian now; for as a satanist, I wanted nothing so much as to be loved, and as a Christian I want 
nothing so much as to be despised. If the wages of sin truly are death, then it is to the altar of death that 
I go every sabbath, kneeling and begging to be paid what is due to me. For truly the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and a tree shall be known by its fruits. 
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END OF THE PROLEGOMENON OF DAMIEN TAVIS TOMAN. 

APPENDIX ONE: CUTTING (TRANSLATING THE LANGUAGE OF SCARS) 

Cutting—or the act of intentional self-laceration—as a symptom or manifestation of psychic or 
emotional distress, was, if the memories of my early researches still serve, first seriously examined by 
medical and psychological circles in the 1970s. That it did not occur long before then, and for the same 
reasons, defies probability. Doubtless one perspicacious worker in the field found himself or herself 
supplied with numerous enough cases as to regard it fitting material for an article somewhere, 
whereupon it became a matter of general interest. Whether or not the popular institution of cutting, so 
to speak, was proliferated by this increase of clinical scrutiny is a question best left to statisticians or 
sociologists in the Durkheimian tradition. Suffice it to say that, as with all things arrested beneath the 
sterilizing gaze of medical and pseudo-medical science, our view of the practice as Westerners has 
since narrowed rather than broadened, reducing cutting in our 21 st century to the rather blase status of 
an almost commonplace adolescent activity, positively faddish in its generality, though not, one may 
presume, in its longevity. Not that this is wholly mistaken. One has every reason to believe that, in the 
cultural suffocation chambers provided by our middle-schools and high-schools, a youngster to whom 
self-hann has never before occurred may be inspired to take it up, with a greater or lesser degree of 
alacrity, by having seen marks of it on the body of a fellow. To this extent, contrary to the conclusions 
of most psychologists that the two are fundamentally neither related nor mutually indicative, cutting 
is—or can be—very much like suicide; it has the potential of being contagious. The very fact, 
however, that we cannot henceforth imagine a time when cutting as a phenomenon—adolescent or 
otherwise—will not be with us, begs us to perforce conclude that indeed, we have never been without 
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it. 

That this is in one sense or another irrefutable can be attested to by the innumerable examples 
we have of cicatrization among what we were once pleased to call primitive cultures. This is invariably 
a ritual practice, most often associated with rites of adulthood, whereby deep incisions are made at one 
or another point on the body—not uncommonly the face—to form some sort of permanently 
identifiable pattern. In such cultures these mutilations are considered as ornamental: actually adding to 
the attractiveness of the cicatrized. In other societies, the gashing of the body was an expression of 
mourning for the dead, or in recognition of calamity. Here it takes on a sacramental aspect, as it does 
in certain religious rites, such as the Babylonian worship of Baal. These societies would have found 
significance only in the act of wounding itself; of the scar there was almost certainly no consideration. 

It is vital for us only to note that these acts of self-mutilation were undertaken communally, not 
singularly. 

In our culture, of course, which fetishizes the body along purely Platonic lines (that is, beautiful 
or ugly according to its proximity or distance from a manufactured and mythical Ideal), this concept 
(except among certain fringe subcultures lately gaining vogue with the advancement of prosthetics) is 
utterly and insurmountably foreign. For us the word “scar” sits heavy with the implication of being an 
unavoidable detraction from the original pristineness it has come to mar, conceal, or obtrude upon. It is 
something to be hidden—the ineradicable evidence of some past violence that, due to its presence, can 
never now be committed to the Lethean depths. It is also, therefore, according to our best notions, 
accidental, like a disease; it befalls one, or is inflicted; it comes from the unwanted collision of one 
enemy body against another, the result of an irreconcilable opposition etched like a hieroglyph upon the 
grudge-bearing flesh. And yet in maintaining this prejudice, many of us overlook what to others is 
blindingly obvious. There is no coincidence in the fact that, in the one Biblical passage (Leviticus 
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something-or-other) in which scarification is explicitly condemned by Divine injunction, the cutting of 
one's own skin and the practice of tattooing are in the same sentence prohibited. And today we find, 
and pass by with the casualness of a barbershop by a bald man, a tattoo (and often piercing) parlor on 
every street corner—wherever, that is, a church is not already standing. How often have I heard it from 
one or another fellow inmate of a psychiatric unit of which I was making an extended tour, or one of 
the interminable so-called treatment programs that followed, that if he had not taken to covering his 
body with an endlessly accumulating melange of tattoos—most of them ill-considered and 
ridiculous—he would without question have been a cutter, like me? Thus the one practice is shown to 
be not only coeval with the other, but linked at least in concept, if not in point of significance. 

Of course it must be argued—and I have many times argued it myself, there in some 
freshly-waxed, flicker-lit hallway of buzzing white—that the attestation of my ink-smeared, 
beperforated interlocutor does not necessarily follow, or at least must be kept within bounds. When a 
man (forgive my reversion to the masculine hypothetical) sets forth to get a tattoo, it is 
always—however slight or whimsical the character of it—a calculated matter, even if he is quite drunk 
when the decision is made. One way or another, a conception must be formed that a tattoo, a 
permanent stain, is definitely desired. This meditation having resolved itself into a concrete 
conclusion, an artist of some stamp must be sought out, his services procured, a price for them settled 
upon and paid. A design must be either chosen from a book or extracted to satisfaction from the 
imagination of the subject, its facsimile traced upon the designated physical locality, its contours and 
proportions assented to—a matter sometimes of hours, days, weeks, before rendered indelible by the 
long and wearisome application of the needle. What pain there is, is of the means, not the end: it is 
suffered (or relished, as you please) for the purpose of the product; and yet the product, when viewed in 
retrospect, is admired—or regretted—as a design merely, carrying no implicit memory or 
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representation of the pain caused in its creation. 

Not so, my expostulation continues, with a scar. For in the case of a scar, the mark left behind 
is a sort of endlessly reechoed recitation of the pain of its inception. It bears in its relationship to this 
pain that which a headstone bears to the person it commemorates and the corpse whose place it holds. 
This is what I would later call the “language” of scars: they exist only as memorials to the anguish of 
their genesis. The pain is both the life and the death; the scar both the epitaph and the elegy. It is a 
violent event perpetually reenacted upon its original scene. Never is it seen as its own object, its own 
point of relevance. It is not the statue in the square, but the very battlefield itself. This is no less true 
when the wound is self-inflicted, for a battle is only the direct and strategic manifestation in 
blood-letting of an otherwise conceptual and intangible war. When a war of the mind, therefore—a 
war of the mind against itself, or against the body, or against the world by which the body is perceived 
and assigned its truth—is declared, it can come to nothing—it has no reality—until the field of battle is 
chosen and the campaign begun, with all its pursuant carnal debris. The bodies fall where they may; 
there is no art in their attitudes. Naturally, when a cutter cuts herself (ladies, I am redeemed), be it ever 
so hasty and furious, she cannot do so without some momentary consideration of where the blade is to 
fall, and what trajectory it will follow. She may even—as I sometimes did—have some executable 
pattern in mind. But the very fact of its producing a scar presupposes, to the Western perception, that 
the scar will be seen for the representation, not the representation for the scar. It is, and will always be, 
a scar: a pronunciation of pain. But the pain is bilateral: as above, so below. Anguish of the mind 
produces anguish of the body, which in turn produces the suggestion of anguish upon all who see the 
scar and the two levels of anguish—internal and external—it signifies. And so the anguish is 
reproduced upon the impressions of another, and given new life, if it only be in the anguish of 
incomprehension. She who scars herself scars the world. The scarred is not scarred only but is herself 
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the scar, the inscription that bears the utterance—an utterance, indeed, to which no alphabet will 
answer, else there would be no need of a scar. 

As I have explained, I took my first foray into cutting as an innocent, having no notion of why 
my inner darkness and vacancy chose to expose itself in this way, and fully convinced that in this, as in 
everything, I was alone. The eventual revelation that I was but one in a multitude—that I was, in fact, a 
“type”—did nothing to reduce my self-injurious impulses. On the contrary, this knowledge served to 
supply what had hitherto been an act of solitary spontaneity, motivated by what seemed to me a force 
beyond my understanding or control, a new potential for relevance—my link to a shadow-world of 
others who, in this one sense at least, could be said to be like me. And because I had had no experience 
of cutting before myself, that distinctly Luciferian presumption in me gave me without hesitation to 
conclude that it was not sufficient that I be a cutter among cutters, but that I must be their king. And I 
would take my throne as all conquerors do: by giving meaning, purpose, and order to those who could 
assign themselves none; one flag, one banner, one cause. Alas I did not understand then as I do now, 
that solitude and secrecy are the only banner recognized by the cutter, and under it, no others may be 
assembled. Two cutters may meet and compare scars, only to walk away with nothing in common but 
the bond of mutual enmity. No two cutters believe themselves to cut for the same reasons; to the one, 
the other will always be a counterfeit, a “poser,” a shallow exhibitionist, an “attention whore.” Ten 
cutters in one room amounts to ten separate rooms, each supplying space enough for only one cutter. I 
now know that the very act of self-mutilation is, paradox of paradoxes, its own form of self-defense. 
The warrior who wounds himself proves to his enemy that he cannot be wounded. I have found in my 
own years of cutting (years in which the practice has lost in frequency what it has gained in severity) 
that it is not really when I come limping back into my hiding-place, already wounded, that I cut. 

Rather, it is when I am preparing to embark again into the abrasions of the day, anticipating wounds to 
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come. There is nothing better resembling the ready-making for war than when I make ready to cut. All 
must be assembled, all made right; the pads unpacked, the gauze on hand, the disinfectant ready, the 
rags or towels in place, the razor inspected, the vessel between my legs, arms exposed to the desired 
height, watch and bracelets removed, liquor poured, heart rabid, mind at ease—only stark purpose 
left—pain the napalm that will incinerate the restive jungle of thought. I pause with the blade pressed 
into the place I have selected (on my wrists now, no longer my foreanns; I grow bolder, bolder, bolder) 
like a runner hanging upon the starting line. First arm—await the command—charge! One blaze of 
searing ecstasy follows direct upon another; so many that they coalesce and all pain becomes one—out 
of chaos, unity. Halt—no waiting—second ann—charge! The pain spurs me on to go deeper this time, 
faster swipes, wider lacerations, all deliberation abandoned. Halt. Now I can watch the blood as it 
chases its way faithfully from the wound to the vessel—watch it with all the primeval fascination that a 
pensive bachelor still watches his hearth—hearing in it whispers of something never to be known, yet 
never to be forgotten. A few minutes of this blinkered luxuriating, and the time comes for binding, the 
dead must be collected and carried away. First the hydrogen peroxide is uncapped, its contents poured 
over the wrists like water upon a forest fire, the sizzling white outline of every cut I've made. Next the 
rags, pressed firm then left in place until the pads are removed and positioned over the incisions. 

Finally comes the gauze, sticking to itself, the staticky ripple as it's unfurled from its roll and yanked 
across the pads, one arm servicing the other, like comrades. The euphoria dwindles but its embers 
remain still for one minute, sometimes two. I feel like a bird coming to roost. In the end, it's nothing 
but me and the pain and the impatient expectation of the scars yet to form, eternal souvenirs of a short, 
screaming ride. 

But I am, as before, alone. 
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APPENDIX TWO: PRIVATE JOURNAL, APRIL 25-AUGUST 30, 2002 


Journal of Damien Tavis Toman, Thursday, April 25th, 2002: 

I have not kept any sort of journal for several years - my previous efforts being hand-written and thus 
to laborious to regularly maintain, but the itch to put my thoughts onto the page has again crept upon 
me, and this is the result. May I prove more faithful to this log than I have to those hitherto attempted. 

As the reader will rapidly realize, my main fixations in life are the music that I am occupied in 
making and the ever-swirling whirlpool of religious, mystical, and occultist concerns which forever 
attract and compel my thoughts. Thus, I suppose even from this early vantage, that the greatest portion 
of these entries will be proportionately dealing with my music and my religion. It is for these things 
that I desire to be remembered, above all. 

As I sit at this precise moment, it is 6:00 in the morning, and I am two hours away from ending 
my shift at the Super 8 Motel here in Kingston, NY, and subsequently, returning to my present quarters 
in the house of my parents. I have been living with them since my wife, whose name is Stephanie, and 
I separated at the beginning of the current month, while Stephanie retains our apartment with my 
daughter of one year, Haley. 

Our marriage, which scarcely lasted a year itself, was a doomed one. Stephanie and I share 
nothing in common, whether it be intellect, interests, or otherwise, and although I have been loath to 
admit it until now, my decision to marry her was most likely the sole result of her pregnancy. As is 
hardly unusual in these cases, my affection for the daughter vastly exceeds that which I have for her 
mother—if it can be said that I retain any affection for the latter in the least. At times I feel I do, and at 
times I’m sure I do not. Wavering and unstable is the condition of the human heart. 
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One of my primary (albeit unspoken) complaints concerning our marriage was the lack of time 
that Stephanie allotted to me for the practicing of my musical craft. Her life was spent stretched out 
across the couch, plaintively gaping at the blare and row of the television screen, and my requests to 
pursue my art were normally met with a grievous sigh and a begrudging huff of unwilling dismissal. 
She didn’t hold out the greatest faith in or love for my work, you see, and I believe she saw my 
songwriting as an utter abuse of time (though watching soap operas is not?) I believe she endured it 
with the knowledge that playing my guitar kept me occupied and in good spirits for a short time, and 
that eventually I would grow bored with it, as she so often grew bored of her occasional hobbies and 
trifles. Stephanie was the sort whom, having once begun a task, seemed wholly immune to the idea of 
completing it; and as seen in the end of our matrimonial relationship, it can be understood that she 
entered into every aspect of her life with the full expectation that it would eventually lose its luster, and 
that at such a point, she could merely retract herself from it and continue in whatever new direction 
offered itself. 

Here, then, is a primary lesson in human nature: that the smallest and most unimportant habits 
one possesses are evocative of their most rudimentary nature, and that the largest of situations will be 
handled in the same basic manner as the very smallest. Stephanie quit me with the same amount of 
trepidation as I had before seen her abandon the task of decorating a window or reading a novel that 
proved three chapters too long. 

The same could be noted in her desire to constantly rearrange the furniture in our apartment. 
Every couple of months I would return home to find our living room or bedroom turned topsy-turvy, 
according to her inexplicable impulse to put her world into a newer, less familiar order-contriving from 
the act, I suppose, a sensation of escape or replacement. I must assume that I was “replaced” in just 
that way. Being unable to remove me from her scope of existence altogether, she merely adjusted my 
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position in it so that I was less visible and probably less hindering. 

Still, between going to work each night and watching Haley while Stephanie works each day, I 
have no more time to play my guitar now than I did a month or three months ago. Being away from 
Stephanie does seem to pique my creative energies, though, and my songwriting at this moment is quite 
strong. 

I hope to begin recording again before too long, so that I might have a palatable demonstration 
of my music to send to record companies and perfonnance venues. I cannot bear the feeling of 
stagnancy and I desperately wish to feel assured that I’m doing everything possible to promote myself. 

As an unrelated side-note, I was fortunate to see Morrissey perform on a 1992 edition of 
Saturday Night Live yesterday. I found the man devilishly attractive of countenance, and his command 
of his act—with all the members of his band dressed in a pseudo-1950s rockabilly fashion—was worthy 
of all admiration. I have found few songwriters with his particular ability, much less singers with his 
extraordinary and incomparable quality of voice. I have only two releases from Morrissey, but I would 
do well to acquire more from him and his former band, the Smiths. 

Currently dominating my CD player is Chris Carraba’s Dashboard Confessional, whose style is 
consistent but captivating, and of whose album, “The Places You’ve Come to Fear the Most,” I can’t 
seem to tire. I could draw many allusions between Carraba and the now-obscure Morrissey. The 
morning grows late. I’ll desist for now. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Friday, April 26th, 2002: 

I didn’t sleep for more than five hours today, but I was able to play my guitar for a good while. I feel 
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satisfied with my songwriting and assured of the quality of my lyrics, although I’ve never put much 
stock in my actual ability to compose music; I tend to work within a comfortable framework of a dozen 
or so chords, as do, I suppose, most songwriters who do not possess an extensive musical education. 

I have never claimed to play music for music’s sake, but always for the sake of the message-my 
cause-which the music must bear away unto the masses. I want my words to stand alone, to survive on 
their own strength and not rely too deeply upon the tunes which accompany them. 

I have decided, I think, once and for all, to assume a “band” moniker for my music instead of 
merely operating under my own name. I feel that by calling the music by something other than my 
own name, the audience will be more able to identify with it and to absorb it into themselves. In this 
way it will be the property of the listener, and not just the performer. 

I want to invite the listener in as a member of my troop-a contributor and confidant, not simply 
an observer. My songs should be experienced subjectively. 

The professional title I have chosen is SHARP BURYING GROUND, taken from a tiny 
disused cemetery at the top of Albany Avenue here in Kingston. The burying ground, which was 
founded in the mid-19th Century, contains only a few graves, sprinkled about among the stumps of 
toppled trees, with headstones that are in various states of grim disrepair—with a couple that are 
literally propped up against tree tru nk s and other monuments, while more are left to crumble where 
they were first planted. It seems that the yard was not in use for long, since the most modern stones to 
be found there date back nearly a century. 

Even so, I have rarefy seen so much wear extant in one cemetery before; I cannot now think of 
one single marker in Sharp Burying Ground upon which the better part of the inscription is yet 
distinguishable. Uptown, by the Old Dutch Refonned Church, there are stones dating back to the 
1600s that are easier to read than any in Sharp Burying Ground. It is the perfect image of abandonment 
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and decay, which are the predominant themes within my songs. 

The name, being immediately evocative of the moroseness and sadness my music portrays, will 
suit my purposes very nicely. Those who hear of it will know, in theory, what sort of atmosphere they 
may expect, and may spare themselves unnecessary disappointment if they are interested only in 
having something to dance to. They must know that they’re in for a somber and unsettling experience, 
poetic and serene, dark and beautiful only in a way that is not immediately or easily identified. For me, 
they’ll have to reconfigure their definition of a good time. 

This, at least, is what I hope. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Tuesday, April 30th, 2002: 

Last night, I wrote a short letter, freehand on notebook paper, to Shelly A-. It is rare for me to 

write short letters, and because of this, it is rarer still for me to write them with my own hand, as my 
penmanship tends towards the incomprehensible, especially when allowed to run for any notable 
length. 

Shelly was my chief obsession in the months prior to my first encounter with Stephanie. I 
considered Shelly to be something of a disciple; she was, without a doubt, my first and biggest fan. 
Unlike my wife, she held my words in reverence and high regard, and even if they frightened or 
befuddled her, she did her utmost to understand them. At the time when Shelly and I maintained the 
most regular contact and, in fact, began to think of ourselves as an item, I was fiercely involved in 
living out the Black Metal esthetic with my musical project, Anthesteria. 

Shelly had never heard anything more extreme than a certain Christian grunge band called 
“Circle of Dust,” but nevertheless, she plied me to send her a copy of my first Anthesteria demo, which 
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she listened to constantly, boasting of me to her friends in high school. She had me send her tape after 


tape of compiled Black Metal and Death Metal music, coaxing herself into loving it because, if I may 
flatter myself, I believe she saw it as a key to deconstructing me. 

Few people outside of Shelley had ever worked so hard to understand me, and her efforts 
impressed me at the deepest level. Oh—hear this, Stephanie—even as I write it, cull it from my thoughts 

as I send them out to you: Shelly was PROUD of me. I say again: Shelly A-was PROUD of me! 

Even at my most absurd, she trusted my efforts, and found truth in my search for truth. I took such 
sustenance from her interest (and I repeat for you Stephanie, the word INTEREST) and it became my 
muse and my inspiration all throughout those times. She gave me the strength to be bold beyond 
reason. 


I first met Miss A-when, at the age of 15,1 attended a week-long youth retreat on Zion 

Prayer Mountain, a ministry of international gospel crusader, Vaughn Gerald. 

I was a Satanist in those days—a “Medieval Satanist,” as I enjoyed saying—who truly believed 
himself to be in the service of His Infernal Majesty, whom I regarded as the true savior and redeemer of 
mankind. I went to the rustic facility mainly to enjoy the primal atmosphere and to do my best to throw 
out curses and counter-prayers against the troop of budding evangelists whilst posing as a fellow 
Jesus-worshiper, as well as to seek out the outcasts of the party and discreetly move them toward their 
diversion onto the Left Hand Path. 

All those things I accomplished admirably, if perhaps a little too obviously, causing a bit of a 
stir when I managed to wrangle together a small “cult” of followers, the Damienites, who faithfully 
disrupted at least one of the morning services by shouting praises to Lucifer and Damien while the rest 
of those gathered worshiped Yahweh and Yeshua. This incident-which I had not planned for-blew my 
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cover entirely and caused the leadership to regard me with particular interest and caution for the 
duration of the retreat. I’m fairly sure that the Damienites, who were dispersed, had reverted to 
Christianity by afternoon. 

It is also very worthy of mention that I received my first physical vision from the Spirit World 
that week, which I misinterpreted at the time as a “warning from God” concerning my backslidden 
ways. As I made my way from the large barn that served as the sanctuary and meeting hall to the 
Boys’ Tent further up the hill, I watched as mists— not clouds, since the night was clear, but 
deliberately formed white wisps which came from out of nowhere—gather around the full moon, 
forming in mere seconds the lasting and unmistakable image of a human skull-bone, with the lunar disc 
forming its right eye, which stared precisely down upon me. It was every bit as if a brush had painted a 
photographically and anatomically exact image of a skull around the moon. After recovering from my 
immediate fright, I felt, for the remainder of the evening, awash with a careless sense of utter festivity 
and passionate glee which I had never experienced before or since. 

Shelly was a quiet presence in the camp, and she stayed habitually attached to the small group 
of friends with whom she had come from Coxsackie, NY, which is not far from Kingston. Her unique 
and uncommonly beautiful appearance caught my attention at first, being slim, just beneath my height, 
with short hair that accented a brilliantly sculpted and innately—though alluringly—boyish face. But 
above that, I was attracted by her demeanor, which was brooding, sullen, regal in its iciness, but far 
from invulnerable. She stood out to me like a queen among peasants, whose crown only I could 
perceive. A queen in mourning attire, with a face like a child, and the scent of a priestess, which 
tugged at my nostrils and bobbed in my eyes. I sensed a sadness in Shelly that was as familiar to me as 
my own name, and I could hear about her the whisper of her father, who I later learned had died in her 
youth. I wanted to share it all with her. 
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I saw her one night, alone in the sanctuary while the others gathered elsewhere to mingle and 
cavort, sitting cross-legged on the shoeprint-covered wooden floor, with her eyes closed and her head 
hung, praying or grieving in silence. Her boyfriend, Brian, had joined her on the excursion, but he was 
outside enjoying livelier company. 

Seeing an opportunity to enter her universe, I sat down in the same fashion beside her, and after 
a moment-though she had yet to look up at me, I placed my hand over hers and waited for a response. 
She took the offering without reluctance, and after long moments of noiseless communion, our eyes 
ventured to meet. 

As introductions go, none could be more memorable, poetic, or profound. We shall see wither 
it led in future installments, perhaps. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Wednesday, May 1st, 2002: 

Having no significant news to report upon today, I may as well continue to unfold the details of my 

introduction to Miss Shelly A-. Before I do, however, I must pose to myself the question of 

why, after what must now be three years, my thoughts are yet consumed with her. Even during my 

marriage to Stephanie W-, whom I met immediately after Shelly temporarily broke contact with 

me, I found my daydreams lilting as if by natural impulse in Shelly’s direction—hunting beyond better 
judgment after the surviving shadows of our imperfect and short-lived affair. No passionate tryst had 
Shelly and I; no delirious tumble through white sheets and blue skies, but conversation and 
correspondence alone. To be true, I usually regarded her more with the all-pardoning and patient love 
of a father than with the jealous graspings of suitor or beau. Knowing what I knew of her father’s fate, 
it was perhaps my higher instinct that led me to account for that abscess first, and then when she and 
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her degenerate boyfriend parted ways, to fill his old seat as well. Why am I so motivated by a 
self-imposed sense of paternal responsibility? 

Indeed, when I met Stephanie, that instinct held true. Surely, I was ensnared by her obvious 
beauty, her cherubic features, and that tiny body, as childlike as her mind tended to be. But when she 
revealed to me the arduous circumstances of her life, her need for escape from this and protection from 
that-it was there that the jaws of my goodhearted curse closed irreversibly about me. It became my 
responsibility to help her, and I did. It became my responsibility to love her, and I did. But oh! that 
she never found her way into my bed! If only I had merely the slightest capacity for coldness, cruelty, 
or the gift of common sense. By what witch’s baneful hex was I made a slave to romance, chivalry, 
and heroic posturing? 

And is it this curse that causes me now to seek out Miss A-, so that I may again have 

someone to soothe and defend now that my own wife no longer welcomes my services? 

I believe that I am utterly mad and dismally weak, and nowhere nearly as self-assured as I 
would wish to appear. Colin Wilson said, “People who need people are the stupidest people on earth.” 
So I am stupid as well. 

No more stories today. The past means nothing. It must mean nothing to me if I am ever to 
escape these bonds that I have forged for myself. I am tired, Goddamn it! I’m tired of caring so 
fucking much about everything and everyone around me. Why must I always stand and fall in defense 
of cause after senseless cause? 

I must rest my thoughts. Good day. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Thursday, May 2nd, 2002: 
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I received a response from a two-man acoustic Black Metal (ABM) band from Webster, NY, called 
From a Clear Sky. I had contacted them because I have, in the past, experimented with the prospect of 
“unplugged” Black Metal music under the project name Defrock’d, and was interested to see if the 
existence of two such projects could propel the idea into a full-fledged scene, in which American folk 
traditions and foreign Black Metal conventions intermingle to create a TRULY American style of 
Black Metal. All of the American BM bands that I’ve heard thus far have stayed distressingly attached 
to their European and Scandinavian roots, having no marked effect at all upon the international scene. 

The demo they sent me, “In the Night I Awake,” was not the most inspired attempt at this 
concept that I could have anticipated. The lyrics were of the cosmic/majestic variety with the 
megalomaniacal self-mythologizing that has become a mainstay of “symphonic,” “ambient,” and 
“orchestral” BM schools. The instrumentation recalled most vividly the acoustic interludes to be found 
on the Old Man’s Child album I own, while most of the vocals smacked suspiciously of Moonspell’s 
baritone mutterings. The growled parts never succeeded in gaining volume far above that of a coarse 
whisper. (With all the fires of hell burning ‘round them, it’s surprising to hear that so many of the 
Devil’s minions have contracted perpetually sore throats, which turn their diabolical roars into 
gravel-laden squeaks. “Cower before my death-squeak!” Criminy.) 

The most obvious hope to be found with From a Clear Sky is on the last track of the tape, which 
wasn’t actually part of the original demo. They steered clear of growling altogether, and the vocal 
harmonies were actually quite possible. The composition for the guitar, which sounded to me like a 
“clean” electric rather than an actual acoustic, was downright impressive, with a steady chain of pretty 
enjoyable passages throughout the five-minute venture. Very nice. 

In any case, I suppose I’ll begin writing and recording a few more Defrock’d songs so I can 
send Jeff and Peter (the FACS duo) some signs of life from my end of the ABM “movement.” The 
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12-string guitar Reinegold gave me should come in very handy here, since the sound of it so agrees 
with the Black Metal concept. 

I’m not babysitting Haley today, so that should give me enough time to get started-providing 
I’m off work by noon, which right now seems unlikely. Apparently, my replacement had a bad 
experience trying to dye her hair and can’t be seen in public today. 

Good morrow. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Friday, May 3rd, 2002: 

The powers of conflict pound and break upon my desire for inner peace today, stirring up my thoughts 
and bewildering me terribly. To be certain, my future—no matter how I plot it—is dubiously unclear. 
But these are times in which no man’s future can really be planned or predicted, no matter how much 
preparation is made; in which riches fall upon the ragged and disaster stalks the mighty, and no one 
may know with any sureness whether his path is one of greatness or ruin, splendor or squalor. 

There are many who would babble to me of “security,” speaking as if they were themselves 
secure. Dreadful illusion—insidious he. They have poised themselves on the fault-line of an 
ever-shifting island, where what was tall yesterday has crumbled today, and where vital plains once lay 
sprawled between rivers, mountains have sprung up which loom over lifeless desert expanses. 

Many would preach of accepting change and progress, discarding the old for the new. But what 
will those foolhardy souls do when change is defined not by progression, but by regression, when the 
only avenue left to them is to rely upon those who have not forgotten those things which time has cast 
off as obsolete? Will they remember their words and weep? Will they laugh as I do at the idea of 
“security?” 
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If their cities bum, will they choose to burn with them, knowing that they have no place and no 
chance for life outside? When the roads are plugged with the corpses of children, will history have a 
place for the men who used their theories of progress to build machines of war? 

If the price for security is to stand at the mouth of the furnace of “progress,” feeding it as it 
greedily consumes every remaining trace of our world and our souls, then I must resolve to be secure in 
my insecurity. If this Beast tramples me and crushes my bones, I swear I will die with the head of my 
spear festering in its hide. I will make war upon those who make war upon the world of my 
descendants. My children will build me monuments. They will pray to me by name. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Tuesday, May 7th, 2002: 

My spirits today are low, but only in defiance of hope. I spoke to a man yesterday afternoon—the 
owner of a beautiful antique shop at the corner of North Front Street and Wall Street, who has taken a 
peculiar interest in me since I visited his establishment years ago, and who in the course of our 
conversation casually stated, in his thick Colombian tones, that the wildly successful singer/songwriter 
Natalie Merchant—a Rhinebeck resident—is a frequent customer of his. After the gentleman, whose 
name is Evan (pronounced “ee-vahn”) invited me to sit and listen to the singing of his favorite 
countertenor opera star, he vigorously agreed that if I were to give him a tape of my music, he would 
see that Miss Merchant came away with it at her next visit. It’s not a likely chance—but as chances go, 
it’s one that I’d be an idiot to let slide. 

I suppose it’s worth noting that my twin brother, Elliot, has gone and—in an endless 
subconscious effort to imitate me—gotten his girlfriend pregnant. So much for the high standards set 
before modern Christian youth. I am, naturally, detennined to be his best friend through all that 
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transpires henceforth, since I doubt his church contingent will be of much value to him in trying to see 
this as anything but a “falling short of the Glory of God, etc.” This circumstance will, I’m sure, utterly 
alienate him from the youth of his congregation. He doesn’t know how lucky he is. 

On Brittany, his girlfriend’s behalf, she’s left wondering what will become of her 
extraordinarily promising academic future, as well as the obvious dilemma this causes in her “walk 
with God.” I heard my mother ask her, in all seriousness, “Are you going to be able to talk to Jesus 
about this?” What—the archenemy of the reproductive process himself? The one who expected his 
apostles and disciples to leave their homes, wives, and families to eat their dust as they tromped off to 
hear him babble ideologies that were already common two centuries before his time? That Jesus? 

There was a lump in Brittany’s throat as she answered in the affirmative. Sometimes, I don’t 
think they believe themselves. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Wednesday, May 8th, 2002: 

I think I’ll drop the name “Sharp Burying Ground.” I don’t know if it’s the best thing to do, to 
voluntarily pigeon-hole myself before I know what audience is actually going to respond to my work. I 
mean, I want to target the cutters and the teen suicide queens, but what if they simply cannot make the 
acoustic connection? I need a scene on my side, or I need to create a whole new scene around me. I 
need a new Golden Age of Black Metal—like Oslo in the early 1990s, but it needs to form around 
people who prefer minimalist quietude to roaring bombast. Where are people of that nature found? 
Must they be called into being from out of already existing alternative movements? 

Anyway, the three-part band name idea is grotesquely overused these days, as are the two-part 
and one-part band names. (As are the jackasses who just use their own names because they expect 
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people to love them for who they really are.) Does the name even matter? Would the Beatles still have 
achieved the renown that they had if they’d dubbed themselves the Dung Beetles instead? 

I was thinking that I could go entirely overboard and name myself after the closing line of my 
favorite quote from Lucretius’ On the Nature of the Universe: . .the bitter dirge of death and somber 
funerals.” 

I remain true to the opinion that the best band name ever devised (and maybe this contributes to 
my love of the band) is Dark Funeral. There’s just no mistaking the fact that by purchasing an album 
from a band with that moniker, you’re submitting yourself to a truly bleak experience. It’s the same 
with Goth-punk figureheads, Christian Death, and chainsaw-guitar balladeers, Bad Religion. Not that 
“Sharp Burying Ground” left much room for misinterpretation either. 

But me, I’m a wordsmith. I’d prefer that my title invoke the poetry that so defines my 
song-craft. So what if I were to put up fliers that belted forth: “THE BITTER DIRGE OF DEATH 
AND SOMBER FUNERALS, Appearing tonight at Smoky’s Bar and Grill, etc.” It’s so pigeon-holed 
it’s almost immune to pigeon-holing. But would anyone show up? Would they pay to see a solo 
acoustic anomaly who’s so assured of his place and purpose that he feels comfortable with defining his 
music under terms of such—shall I say—terrible certainty? 

Or, should I just promote myself under my actual name, Damien Tavis Toman, and hope that I 
don’t end up with a gaggle of disappointed folkies who where hoping to hear a bright young lad sing 
about what a nice year he’s had? After all, the first and last time I tried participating in a folk n’ fiddle 
jam, all people could do was ask me if all my music was so “serious.” Are they all waiting around with 
baited breath for the next generation of Loudon Wainwright Ill’s to offer them a new “Dead Skunk?” 

I know damned well that I was never meant to have a universal fan-base. I’m a cultist of a man, 
and I’ll have a cult of admirers, irrespective of the number included therein. I want people who enjoy 
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being reviled by their schoolmates and co-workers because they openly profess to like an artist called 
The Bitter Dirge of Death and Somber Funerals. I know that I took immense pleasure in studying 
strangers’ faces when they learned that my favorite group was named Dark Funeral. I wanted those 
words tattooed on my forehead! 

And what the hell is wrong with using a name that actually means something, anyway? What 
does it tell you about a band when they parade around with a name that evades purpose or definition? 

It tells you that the band itself has no purpose; nothing new to give but more bloody music, in a world 
that’s got so much music that music’s just not special anymore. 

Music has ALWAYS (or at least up ‘til the recent past) existed to communicate ideas. That 
object is almost utterly lost now in the commercial world. Modem radio is beautified static; the songs 
are no more enlightening than the advertisements that play between them. By God, it’s disgusting. I 
want to use every aspect of my art, from the music, to the lyrics, to the packaging, to the performance, 
and yes, even to the name by which I call myself, as a method of propagating my intentions. 

So that’s what’s on my mind today. Goddamned waste of a life, mine is. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Thursday, May 9th, 2002: 

On Tuesday, I learned of the apprehension of one Luke Helder, a 21-year-old Wisconsin college 
student, for the planting of 18 small bombs in mailboxes throughout five states. His case is a 
fascinating one which has the uninitiated masses wholly mystified, but which, to my eyes, seems as 
logical and as understandable as could be desired. 

A report in this morning’s edition of USA Today begins, saying: “MNOMONIE, Wis.—Amanda 
Dolan remembers Luke Helder as a guy with peculiar ideas. 
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“She and others in the discussion group of their ‘Philosophy of Religion’ class at the University 
of Wisconsin-Stout would roll their eyes as Helder defended astral projection, the belief that the soul 
can leave the body and travel to other dimensions. 

“’He didn’t think people really died; they just moved on to other places,’ says Dolan, 19, a 
freshman from Chippewa Falls, Wis. ‘We were like, ‘Whatever’.’” 

The report goes on to state the following: “Helder’s favorite class of the semester was 
apparently ‘Philosophy of Religion.’ Professor Jerry Kapus says Helder told him that he enjoyed the 
class, which looks at fundamental beliefs underlying religions—questions such as who or what is God. 

“He also seemed to be focused on issues of death and dying. 

“’He seemed to be really obsessed about New Age religion and death and the fact that death 
really doesn’t mean an end to existence,’ says Eric Heilscher, a friend of Helder’s who played bass 
guitar in their band, Apathy [in which Helder was the vocalist, guitarist, and songwriter.] ‘He wants to 
tell everyone about that. I can see this as a religious crusade almost. 

Heaven must be short an angel. Somebody out there agrees with me that it is so urgent that 
people be made aware of the truths of Spiritualism that he’s willing to spend his life in jail for a chance 
to promote them. Luke Helder should be canonized; not necessarily for the precise violent nature of his 
actions, but simply for his intentions. I only hope that I can find a way to correspond with this 
righteous and splendid entity of light when they announce where he is being held. 

My entry today is brief, but made in high spirits. The movement toward Spiritualistic 
awareness grows around me, even as my own plans are set, my own strategies charted. I truly hope 
that the judgment made on Luke’s actions are not unduly severe; but regardless of the sentence, his 
sacrifice, however great, is all too worthy. Three cheers for this brave young hero! 
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The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Monday, May 13th, 2002: 


Over the weekend, I recorded five songs—four old and one new—to make an EP entitled "Songs Born 
Out of Wedlock." The recording process took me not more than two hours, and the songs turned out all 
right, but as usual, I was unsuccessful in trying to mix them properly for lack of adequately functional 
equipment. 

As it happens, however, my brother, Elliot, has developed an interest in my music, thinking, 
however illogically, that it has potential on the commercial market. Fallacious as this may be, his 
computer contains software which allows him to feed recordings into a mixing program and transfer 
them to a Compact Disc. He must have spent eight to ten hours so far laboring over these tasks, all the 
while proclaiming that, "This song could be a hit," and "That song could be on the radio." That's all I 
need right now: false hopes of recognition and stardom at a time when I can't even get my wife to like 
me. 

I'll never be a success; not in anything. I live in a wormhole of endless failure, and anything 
else would be contrary and implausible to the workings of my nature. Any success I do attain to will 
be precursory to an even greater downfall. 

The universe has no good plan for me. It finds me sour and seeks to rid itself of my 
disagreeable presence. No matter how many may hold me in high esteem, I will be subject to that sole 
defining truth, and will stare with mournful resignation into the unrelenting tempests of disaster that 
will never cease to encroach upon my horizon. 

My life will be distinguished by tragedy, poverty, ruin and misery. My death will be grisly, 
ironic, and humiliating. If I am remembered at all, it will be in the punch-lines of low-minded jokes 
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exchanged between drunken proletariats, peering out above losing hands of cards, eyes stinging with 
the smoke from cigarettes and dulled by an inherited indifference to the beautiful or profound. 

To my daughter, I will be a source of shame and embarrassment. She will deny me day after 
day. I will be merely an incidental party in a birth she didn’t choose and a past she declines to recall. 

My day in the sun will come when dawn gleams merrily down upon my tombstone, casting 
deep shadows in the ruts of my name, too distant to see the folly it exposes—too great to pause and pity 
the ordeals of we who dance and struggle in the amphitheater of time, and are slaughtered without 
compunction by our celebrated Caesar: the eternal tyrant, Death. 

Every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess, the supremacy of Hades and the victory of 
Death. Amen. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Wednesday, May 15th, 2002: 

My brother, Elliot, is experiencing some rather perplexing problems with his CD mixing and burning 
software, which could significantly suspend the production of my "Songs Born Out of Wedlock" demo. 
Surprisingly, I'm not fretting over this nearly as much as one would presume. I think I’ve come to 
understand that patience is elemental to the songwriter's survival. 

Anyway, I'm not terribly pleased with any of the eleven recordings to be presented on the demo, 
but since my four-track "mini-studio" finally paid the ferryman a couple days ago, there's no chance of 
my improving any of them in a timely manner. Unsure as I am, this'll have to be the one. Presented 
with a sigh. 

In the fulfillment of his further collaborative duties (since he’s no longer my drummer), I had 
Elliot take some black and white promotional snapshots of me today. It seems that I've evolved 
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logically from my Black Metal beginnings, but retained much of the same morose and/or Gothic 
leanings. For this session, I still garbed myself in black—leaving my shirt unbuttoned for added "sex 
appeal." (Hey, welcome to showbiz. I never said I wasn’t a whore.) The corpse-paint of earlier days 
was replaced by $20.00 worth of theatrical cosmetics, tastefully applied to only slightly enhance the 
cadaverousness of my features, using a base the tone of my own skin with a darker hue added to give a 
su nk en effect to my cheeks and eyes. God knows if it was even noticeable on film. 

Given that I removed a goodly portion of my quarter's furnishings to allow for a barer backdrop, 
setting up haphazard forms of direct lighting instead of using a flash bulb, I am optimistic that the 
pictures will look roughly professional and suitable to be used in a marketing capacity. 

I am the Priestatute, desperate to be sold. The temple harlot, dancing and displaying for the 
sake of my gods. I care not who employs me, so long as his tithes are generous and his offerings 
sincere. But am I blessed? Will I ever be? 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Monday, May 20th, 2002: 

I spent most of Saturday recording live into John D—'s computer, which, under his direction, yielded 
some of the clearest and most plausible-sounding recordings I've made to date. We plan to continue 
recording and editing as time goes on. 

Despite the relative success of Saturday's efforts, having attempted nine songs and been 
satisfied with six, I came away exhausted, depressed, and (I surprise myself in this) absolutely hating 
my music. It seems that the closer I come to "professional" status, the less worthy I feel of it, and the 
more flawed and incompetent my work appears to me. By the end of the day, I was wishing for the 
return of my Punk Rock years, when my sloppy and imprecise guitar-playing improved the music 
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rather than hindering it. 


I went to a gala church picnic yesterday and found myself keeping company with a pretty young 

lady named Lindsay S-, who herself is an aspiring singer-songwriter, and who spent most of the 

cool but beautiful afternoon wearing my jacket with he haphazard Knot-of-Isis symbol sewn messily on 
the back. 

Lindsay is a lively personality, doing her best to fight off strong tendencies toward extreme 
depression, fond of Christian "encouragement" literature (which in her case may actually be for the 
best), but not particularly driven towards any great achievements beyond the maintaining of inner 
balances which she seems eternally terrified of chancing to displace. This single fact turns her inner 
self into my Hanging Gardens, her mind into an Elysium which I am desperate to explore. 

Today I appear at the custody hearing which Stephanie has arranged for, fearing that I may 
abduct Haley and refuse her return. Those paperback novels of hers have taken their toll, and the poor 
child's sense of logic has left her almost entirely. Or did she ever possess one? I can’t tell, because I 
never knew her, and she was never too dear a friend of mine. She was a responsibility, a duty, an act of 
charity. But never a friend, and hardly a lover. 

'Til tomorrow. . . . 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Tuesday, May 21st, 2002: 

Nothing much came of the custody hearing. The official judgment, after Stephanie and my own 
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decisions, was that we had things fairly well worked out between the two of us, and that there was no 
real reason for us to be at court. Stephanie still has primary custody, as it should be, but there is no set 
limit to how frequently or infrequently I can see Haley. The choice is to be made betwixt father, 
mother, and eventually, daughter. I had better make use of my time now before Haley leams to hate 
my rotten guts. 

Having no other instruments in my room to play, and finding myself predictably unable to 
sleep, I brought out my electric guitar, my "Beastly Bride," for the first time in months. The experience 
only went further to reinforce my nagging desire to divert my musical focus from the purely acoustic 
foray. 

I'm restless and I've lost my momentum for writing folk songs; my mind beats out doomy 
rhythms and blackened punk riffs like it did during my "Devil Himself' days. I'm starting to feel as if 
my destiny lies not with either one style or the other, but somehow with both. Not as different projects, 
however, but as one project with two separate styles of songwriting, depending on the nature of the 
song. The Smashing Pumpkins come inauspiciously to mind. 

I'll put new strings on my electric as soon as I'm able. I have a funny feeling that the next time I 
make the trek to John D-'s little makeshift studio, my Beastly Bride will be closely in train. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Friday, May 24th, 2002: 

I've been rather errant in the keeping of my log this week, but if there is nothing to report, there is 
nothing to report. Why bore myself or some future inquirer? 

Yesterday I actually received a phone call from Lindsay S-, the young lady I had 
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acquainted myself with at Sunday's picnic, whom I had not spoken to since the following afternoon, 
when it was I who had done the calling. On that day we were both interrupted, and our conversation 
lasted only a few minutes. Lindsay vowed to call me back, but it was not to be. 

Working under the assumption that she had no interest in my conversation, I spent the next day 
without trying to call her, not wishing to seem overly anxious or demanding of her attention. When I 
sought to speak with her on Wednesday, however, the slip on which her phone number was scribbled 
was nowhere to be found, having doubtlessly been misplaced and subsequently discarded two evenings 
earlier. 

Nonetheless, I set about burning for the girl (who I now realize, as irrelevant as this may be, 
bears an unmistakable resemblance to a youthful Mary Tyler Moore) a CD containing the material 
from my two most recent sets of recordings from the "Songs Bom Out of Wedlock" session and the 

session at the house of John D-, composed of 11 tracks jointly. This became the compendium 

entitled "A Privileged Misfortune: The Unedited Recordings, Circa May, 2002." 

On Wednesday night, also, Lindsay fonned the subject for a song that I finished composing 
yesterday, called "God Helps Those Who Read Self-help." I had no inspiration toward the musical 
aspect of the piece until after she called me, but her conversation was potent and refreshing, and the 
song has now become a worthy edition to my catalogue. 

By calling me she has assured me of her desire to maintain a friendship with me, and I am 
exceedingly glad of it. These are lonely times for me, and I am somewhat parched with a desire for the 
innocent dainties of emerald eyes and heart-mending laughter. 

I wish to take leave of this desolation; to lie on a sun-drenched hilltop, with some young 
nobody's hair poured across my chest, and poetry tumbling through my mind with the lilting of the 
clouds overhead. 
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The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Tuesday, May 28th, 2002: 


I must dismiss the urge to make that which I write tonight into a suicide note. I am unable to rouse my 
thoughts from the murk of utter, consuming despair; each day I view the world through an ever more 
opaque lens of chilling hopelessness. Like a mule, starved and whipped into complacency, I trod 
onward despite myself—my only thoughts are of relief fonn my burdens and respite from a journey that 
has ceased to hold meaning. 

I am like a pilgrim who seeks a shrine which exists only in myth, a vaporous temple of 
weightless and insubstantial illusions. A crusader whose cause has abandoned him to the heathen 
wilderness, my cause has failed me, and I have failed in it. 

These are my only thoughts. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Thursday, May 30th, 2002: 

I went to court this morning to settle the matter of how much I am legally obligated to pay in child 
support. Since the separation, I have been supplying my wife and daughter with $100.00 every week, 
which is quantitatively more than the $56.92 which it would seem that they are officially due. The 
question remaining for me, however, is whether I can trust Stephanie to adequately supply for Haley, 
by suppressing her own vices, on practically half of the income that she has been accustomed to. 

I know my wife. I know that regardless of how much money I supply her with, she will always 
find a way to fall into debt. Seeing no end to her physical lifespan, and unaware of the carnivorous 
nature of humanity, she disputes the existence of the canyon until she's already plunged off the ledge. 
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Stephanie, like all others, must learn that the irreducible minimum is the highest physical goal, which, 
when attained, should be guarded relentlessly against the intrusions of wanton excess and 
unwholesome ambition. 

The irreducible minimum, when accorded to each person, each family, each society, cannot be 
improved upon, but it can be endangered by the pursuit of the unnecessary. If history has thusfar 
served no other purpose, it is to have taught us this much: take only what you need, and understand that 
you need little. Hence, I shall say it: FUCK FREE TRADE! 

My twin brother, Elliot, and I have seriously begun to consider beginning afresh with Passaway, 
our long-defunct band. I could use a partner; that's becoming abundantly evident to me as I have sunk 
lower and lower into the grim actuality of singer-songwriterhood. His ideas and mine, for the most 
part, complement each other, and I could absolutely use his technological input to add the "hip" 
element to my songwriting that has been so blaringly absent. Elliot does possess good basic musical 
instincts, which he displays when he composes—or, I should say, programs something on the electronic 
keyboard. And anyway, I've always wished he would aid me with my music in some capacity as a 
drummer or a supplier of background ambiance. 

I've never liked thinking of myself as a "folk" artist. I never relished the idea of having full 
musical responsibility. I'm a front-man by nature; a figurehead, but not necessarily a loner. I want to 
have others to share in the glory of my achievements, to help me bear the weight of my crown and my 
yoke. 

I kn ow I am capable of great things. But not without "a little help from my friends." 

Still, I dwell constantly upon the lure of suicide. 
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The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Monday, June 3rd, 2002: 


I've been spending quite a bit of money as of late, and—due mostly to the $400.00 I paid to repair 
Stephanie's overdraft and close our old joint checking account—my personal savings have dwindled 
from $2,000.00 to around $20.00. 

In the last week, I have purchased a new 4-track recorder, a spit-screen for my microphone, a 
tambourine, a music stand (these items, though, were long-required, and not to be considered among 
the frivolities to follow), two wooden puzzles for Haley, a plastic figurine of a Neanderthal male for 
myself, at least four CDs that I can recall (Deadsy's Commencement, The Sisters of Mercy's Floodland, 
The Cure's Bloodflowers, and Joy Division's Closer, respectively), no fewer than eight used books, and 
four novelty t-shirts. This list does not include the many food purchases and other incidental 
necessities garnered during the three days represented by this reprehensible lapse into wanton 
materialism. 

I think that I am concerned for the future, and I believe, in the back of my mind, that the days 
that I have remaining to be capable of such extravagances are few and waning. I'm also having a bit of 
difficulty trying to convince myself that I have any future to save towards at all. "Eat, drink, and be 
merry," the proverb goes, "for tomorrow you die." This must be the state of my thoughts: that my life, 
as I once defined it, has come to an end, and I'll be damned if I don't spend a few of my remaining 
hours wearing the reissued Killing is My Business... Megadeth t-shirt that I've always wished I could 
find. 

Or maybe I'm simply trying to use material goods to compensate for the cavity that 
circumstances have left in my emotions. Maybe I'm just insecure—trying by whatever desperate means 
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are at my disposal to do some last-minute self-definition before someone catches on to how hollow I 
really am. 

Nonetheless, I was finally able to hold a telephone conversation with Lindsay S-this 

afternoon (having not heard anything of her all the last week), which has left me in relatively good 
cheer. She apparently found much liking for my songs and has proclaimed herself my "groupie," 
which is as much inspiration to continue forward as I could have desired. 

Since I am terribly anxious to hear her play some of her own compositions, we are establishing 
plans for her to be a guest in my home next Sunday, where she will be able to make use of my new 
4-track—thus fulfilling her desire to be recorded. Let us pray that this comes to be, and that 
furthermore, it becomes a tradition. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Thursday, June 6th, 2002: 

I finally got that inverted cross tattooed over my heart, to either preserve or replace the pitiful excuse 
for a brand that I gave myself last year. And everyone still thinks I'm a Christian. I refer to myself as a 
Spiritualist, tout myself as a Devil-worshiper, and yet they think I'm a Christian, despite the fact that I 
have not in the least slackened my efforts to deride and disparage nearly every element of Christian 
thought. If there can be such a thing as "Christian thought." 

Actually, I could be doing a lot more to dissuade people from their assumptions concerning my 
(ahem) faith. Mainly, it's the fact that I’ve given up trying to blankly disassemble their own beliefs; I've 
lost my will to argue or apologize. The simple fact is that I have no faith. No faith in God, no faith in 
the dead, no faith in the Devil, and no faith in myself. I make no promises to myself anymore; I make 
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no effort to assure myself that I'm "taken care of," or that "everything will turn out for the best." 
Honestly, that's not for me or anyone else—on this plane or the next—to decide or predict. 

Is it possible to be a spiritual Atheist? To believe in religion for religion's sake, but to hold no 
one path over another, no god as more sacred than another? 

Sure—I'd love to start a church. A cult. A place to scoop up souls that the others couldn't retain. 
But then I’d have to write a bible, a manual of some kind to give my flock direction. But what can it 
say that has not been said a thousand times over in all the bibles penned over generations beyond 
recounting? How can I presume to give anyone an absolute answer for every situation? 

I can't. Of course I can't. That's been the problem with every so-called "manual for living" ever 
clasped in the clammy grip of every zealot and megalomaniac from ancient times to modern. That's 
been the problem with every preacher ever to spout salvation from one side of his mouth and 
self-justification from the other. 

That’s what I love about the mythological figure of the Devil. He never said, "Listen to me and 
I’ll tell you what to think and do in every possible situation, from now 'til eternity." Lucifer's offer was 
much more practical, and entirely more practicable. All he promised was that if we lent him a moment 
of our time, he could allow us to see like the gods see, to act with rationality or irrationality, poise or 
spontaneity, according to our wills. In essence, he offered us the sheer adventure of an existence in 
which each entity is ruled by his individual will, but still subject to the wills of all those around him; an 
endless battle for self-refinement and self-definition in which success can be measured not in one way, 
but in countless ways, not according to foreign dictate, but according to sheer opinion—which is forever 
subject to revision. 
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The ultimate bible is one that says: there is no easy answer, no absolute truth. No absolute 
victory and no absolute defeat. Do what you must, but remember that you are not alone in anything, 
and when you change yourself, the world changes with you. So choose wisely, and if you lack 
wisdom, seek the wise, preferring no one above another, but taking full account of each and using the 
discernment that the Light-bearer bestowed you with to act upon that which is most beneficial and 
appropriate. 

I find comfort in thinking that my god—or whatever passes for my god—is as surprised as I am 
by the turns that fate takes, and is watching with interest (and even amusement) to learn how well I can 
put his gift to its fullest use. He’ll do what he can for me, but he won’t take matters out of my hands, or 
turn them completely in my favor and against another’s. 

Life is so much like a circular ring of bumper-cars, all crashing and careening, hustling this way 
and that, going nowhere, but simply going. Nobody really wins. We’re all just in it for the ride. 

That’s a bible you can use—without letting it use you. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Wednesday, June 11th, 2002: 

When I am asked about what sort of music I play, it is most often my habit to respond that I play 
"Gothic-folk shit." Despite this tradition, I never truly took account of how accurate a description of 
my songwriting it was. But it wasn’t until a couple days ago that I finally convinced myself that my 
music is far, far "folkier" than I have heretofore been comfortable admitting. 

The great revelation came somewhere between the point that I finished composing a song ("The 
Arc of Your Covenant") which began in G, and the minutes immediately afterward, wherein I skimmed 
through the rest of my more recent compositions ("Hopelessness My Bedmate," "My Black Mark," 
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"Echoes of My Immolated Paramour," etc.) and realized that, besides being conspicuously rife with 
personal-possessive pronouns, they all either began with the G-chord, or featured it in a position of 
importance. In this I discerned a trend towards the folk spectrum that I could trace back to the earliest 
of my songwriting attempts ("Still-bom," "Paradoxical Messiah,") and then extending into my return to 
acoustic renderings after a considerable sojourn into the realm of heavy music, with songs like 
"Midnight Crematorium," "Comeuppance," and the unmistakably folk "Let Me Die." 

The fact that I lately acquired a banjo is another horrific indication that, whether I acknowledge 
it or not, I am—by no will of my own—part of the "next generation" of retrogressive folk artists, taking 
nihilism into the future with a sound that strives after the deliciously low-tech past. But as long as I 
cannot voluntarily "reprogram" myself to begin writing music of a different variety, it seems clear to 
me that I must wholeheartedly embrace the sound that has become my own, and allow myself to be 
categorized wherever the audience sees fit to place me. 

Regardless of how "rural" my songs may sound, however, I refuse to allow that to bear upon the 
rest of my presentation, lyrically or visually. My words will become no less poetic or intellectual, and 
my image will become no more pedestrian. 

Sure, I play Folk—the music of the people. But I’ll be damned if I can't decide the caliber of 
person to whom I wish to communicate. I'm here to rattle society, not to make it more comfortable 
with itself. I hope that my Folk music offends the living hell out of the more stalwart elements of the 
genre as it currently is. Or I hope it at least depresses them. Anything so that they won't fucking 
line-dance to it. 

My writing is of a terribly low quality right now. It must be these blue-tinted glasses I'm 
wearing. Or maybe it's the fact that this is probably my most irrelevant posting so far. I think my brain 
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is dying. It feels like I'm fading away. 


The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Thursday, June 26th, 2002: 

This will surely be the only journal entry I make this week, having made not even one (if I am not 
mistaken) last week. My life is oppressive and bleak, and it gives me no pleasure nor sense of release 
to detail it this way. But all of this may matter someday to somebody, and it won’t kill me to keep a 
record of my thoughts on a weekly, if not daily basis. 

My considerations lately as in fonner times has been my music, my message, my personage, 
and how each can be used for the garnering of some sort of socio-religious movement. I seem to be 
perpetually undecided on every aspect of this ambition. 

It is not even one ambition, but several contradictory visions, each placing me in disparate 
positions of celebrity, infamy, or venerability. But shall even one come to pass? Not while I languish 
in this self-imposed idleness—crazed with expectation but paralyzed by indecision. 

I must stop thinking about myself. I'm so wretchedly self-absorbed that the world around me 
can find no place within my scope of consciousness, nor I a realistic position in it. So intent am I upon 
creating my universe that I have lost the sense of adventure gained from its persistent unpredictability. 

I must learn to remember that ultimately, it is not I that will create my world, but it is my world that 
will create me. It is merely my duty to compose myself according to my environment. 

Nothing shall ever come about as I have planned it. I must not be held so cruelly captive by this 
ugly and covetous pining after half-formed daydreams. 

In recent news: I have taken an extremely small role in a local reinterpretation of Shakespeare's 
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King Lear. Apparently, I am to portray the knight who attempts to come to the aid of the blinded Earl 
of Gloster, is refused, duels with the sightless noble and is quickly slain. A knight, felled by a blind 
man. Good grief. 

I auditioned for the production out of boredom, exasperation, and curiosity. I hope the 
experience proves entertaining, although at present—upon meeting some of the more prominent 
members of the cast—it may prove to be yet another failed enterprise, utterly immersed in the most sour 
humiliation. I have made my commitment to the play, but much of me hopes that it will be canceled 
sometime in the four months before it is to debut before Woodstock audiences. If not, it will almost 
surely be to all our disgrace and discredit. 

Happy, happy day. 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Friday, July 19th, 2002: 

I spent a few days with Reinegold at John D-'s house, while John and company were away on 

vacation in New Jersey. I had the intention of getting some recording done, but nothing worthwhile 
came of it. I think I've fairly well proved that my best work is done when I'm left to myself in a 
familiar place, and I think that in the future I may encounter some difficulty working anyplace but a 
home studio built around my own specifications, with perhaps one trusted engineer on call to assist 
with technical applications that are beyond my sphere of understanding. 

The one aspect of the experience worthy of recounting is that, while staying there, I had the 
opportunity to use America Online for the first time since I was 16 years old. Initially, Reinegold and I 
signed on to John’s account with the intention of poking around various religious, spiritual, and 
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philosophical chat rooms; this, however, bore sparing results, since we found the conditions in the 
various rooms far too muddled and frantic for us to gain or give any significant insights. 

While in one of the rooms, a Paganistic discussion area, I believe, a person with the 
screen-name of "JilltheRipperl5" appeared and wondered if anyone was interested in chatting 
singularly with a 15-year-old female. At Reinegold's sagacious prodding, I moved to initiate a dialogue 
with the young lady. Shop-talk and photo-exchanges ensued. 

The picture that the girl, whose name was Kassie, sent me, depicted two teenaged lasses in 
identical Gothic makeup and garb, embracing on a bed, and bound together with a pair of handcuffs. 
Above their heads was a caption reading: "I'm the one on the left." It hardly mattered, since their 
cosmetic treatments caused them to look indistinguishable from one another. 

I should have guessed that I would have had Kassie in the proverbial palm of my hand mere 
minutes into the conversation, especially since she seemed to find the photos on my webpage to be 
quite agreeable. I've always had a way with girls who consider themselves to be poets, which Kassie 
did. 

What I did not expect, though, was an e-mail sent immediately after our discussion closed, in 
which she claimed that she was in serious danger of falling in love with me. I smiled when I read it. 
That's a nice way to say she likes me, I thought. I responded with a cordial note of returned sentiments. 

I need hardly reveal that the engagement did not find its end there. I ceased to underestimate 
the child's seriousness when another e-mail arrived in which she continued to express her growing 
adoration of me, followed by another, and another, and another. To each of these I gave the answer 
that I was also very fond of her, and I hoped that we could remain friends even after I returned home, 
where I would have access to neither chat-rooms nor Instant Messages, but to e-mail alone. 

When I did in fact leave John’s house on Wednesday, a new e-mail from JilltheRipperl5 
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awaited me—this one stating bluntly that Kassie considered me to be the only man in the world worthy 
of her affections, and that she would henceforth cease all other flirtations, keeping herself in sanctity 
for my sake. Her words were now immersed in such complete sobriety and authenticity that it made 
my heart rise and sink all at once. 

I have "known" her for three days, if it can be said that I know her at all, and there is no 
escaping the reality that Kassie, a 15-year-old Goth princess of as-yet-unknown locality, is completely 
in love with me. From this, she will by no means be shaken, nor discouraged, nor otherwise convinced. 
How I caused this eruption of purest devotion in the girl, I have no way of telling. I only know that it is 
as it is, and that I would be no human being if my heart did not reach out to reassure her while she 
remains in this state of literally helpless surrender. 

I know that she will regard any amount of rejection with the same dire severity as she does her 
attraction to me, and I have no desire to see the poor dear injured. 

Short of agreeing to some mad, implausible romantic oath with my moonstruck correspondent, 
though—how am I to see this twisted drama resolved? Woe! Woe, upon woe, upon woe, upon 
ever-increasing woe. . . . 

The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Tuesday, August 13th, 2002: 

It has not been for an utter lack of activity in my musky little world that I have been so loath to keep 
record in the past month (or is it two?) Certainly, there must be a great number of people in the world 
whose lives are even less eventful, or in any case, whose minds are less explorative thereof than mine, 
yet who are considerably more faithful to their journals than I have been. These people, imbued with 
an innate sense of cosmic (though disastrously skewed) self-importance, view even the most minor of 
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occurrences, primarily those of a social nature—conversations, confrontations, and other interactions of 
the like—to be the very sediment of their existence; thus are they meticulous to log the most apparently 
relevant of them regularly—as if to establish their position in regard to the other parties permanently. 
They are their society and it is through their relations within society that they are able to relate to 
themselves, and then again to the rest of society. These are the habits and the machinations of the 
average, healthy ego. 

Now, I will not claim absolution from self-importance. On the contrary, I am more guilty of it 
than most—albeit, an entirely different brand of it. Different, because it has little or no basis in my 
social interactions—it lives and thrives independently of external contributions. Put simply: I don’t 
relate to society and society doesn't relate to me. We get on fairly well with a minimum of contact. 

My one stipulation is that, if and when I do establish contact with society, it must be in a manner that is 
memorable, relevant, and ultimately beneficial to them. If this is not accomplished, then it would be 
better for me to extract myself from society altogether, to work outside of its influence and hope that 
someday, when society is better prepared, it will discover the results of that work and be able to apply 
them to itself in a way that would have been impossible previously. 

This is why I have so disregarded my journal: because the outward aspects of my existence do 
not strike me as important enough to relay. The world in its current form seems, to me, one great 
distraction; we have no place associating with each other, although it imposes itself upon me—and I 
upon it—because nature will not allow for our mutual isolation. 

I have a headache, and this computer monitor is aggravating it. 
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The Journal of Damien T. Toman, Friday, August 30th, 2002: 


Here are some occurrences worthy of recording for personal and public interest: 

I have written a score of letters, pleaded tearfully, and made every attempt reasonable and 
less-than-reasonable to correct my wife's heart in regard to our marriage, with each succeeding effort 
being coldly and emotionlessly spurned by her without hesitation or consideration of the remotest 
degree. It thus falls upon me to declare her part in the contract of marriage utterly (and furthermore 
perniciously) failed. Moreso, at least, than any of my past failures, since she has transgressed far past 
the point of being wisely forgiven, and though I have trod upon my own better sensibility and offered 
forgiveness, she has neither—in the very midst of her beastly infidelity—taken my forgiveness to heart, 
nor, for that matter, even assigned herself fault. 

Despite millennia of marital tradition in every nation upon the globe, Stephanie has entirely 
refused the code of law and bound herself to the belief that marriage is, in every regard but the sheerly 
legal, over at the precise point that she—being the only relevant party in the marriage—places it at its 
end. I am just as powerless to convince her elsewise now as I ever have been in any previous matter. 

It is one thing to be stupid. It is another to be stupid and completely unwilling (if not unable) to 
learn. It could be said that my wife is not simply morally recalcitrant, but in fact is morally retarded. 

There is nothing else to be done or said on the matter of my marriage to Stephanie J— W-of 

Kingston, New York. 

On the subject of the dissolution of our contract, however, I have only one term: I will not in 
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any way financially assist my wife in the legal officiating or facilitation of the separation and/or 
divorce process, as it would not behoove my ethical objectives to do so. If, however, she somehow 
manages to pay for the correct papers and for the processing thereof, I will be obliged to endorse them 
with my signature. 

This term is made null ONLY under the unlikely condition that, at some point before Stephanie 
obtains the divorce, I decide to take another woman for my wife, whereupon my marriage to Stephanie 
would present an obstruction. Until then—even if it be for all my mortal existence—I am quite content 
to be married to the current Mrs. Toman, 'til death do us part, however unfaithful or unwilling she may 
be. She will be contracted to me until she can purchase her freedom, or until another woman s selected 
to assume my wife's failed place. It is in that latter option's singular instance that I will by any means 
fund the divorce proceedings. After all, it was not without excessive personal cost that I "purchased" 
Stephanie's devotion, or shameless lack thereof, and it will not be without some personal cost that she 
revokes her indenture. 

It should also be reported (or, I should say, recorded) that I have befriended a good-hearted 
fellow by the name of Benjamin H., who happens to be quite handy with a fretless bass-guitar. Having 
seen me perform at a local open-mic show, Ben expressed great interest in me and in my music, and the 
next week volunteered the services of his instrument. He has now become a fixed presence in my 
musical journey, and we have fonned the rudiments of a band, which I have dubbed (with the gradual 
and reluctant concurrence of the bassist) the Solidarity Brothers: a name possessing many possible 
interpretations and connotations, with which to intrigue our potential audience. Ben is an eager and 
valuable addition to the musical aspirations that have become my sole refuge in these lonely months 
after being discarded by the conscious members of my household. My vision in that area, at least, 
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is—with the formation of the Solidarity Brothers—beginning to be cleared of that lugubrious haze—the 
soupy fog of uncertainty and insecurity that haunted me while I had no choice but to present myself as 
a "solo artist." 

I will close by announcing that I am moving, with my parents and my brother, out of their house 
in Kingston and into a quaint duplex in nearby Rosendale, since they are being evicted from the former 
residence to liberate the property for the building of a bank. Although the premises in Rosendale are 
indeed beautiful and serene, I do this primarily for Haley's sake so that during her weekend [....] 

Thank you, destroyer of worlds. Thank you, Stephanie, for giving me a family and tearing it 
away. Thank you for giving me a life, then filling it with suffering and grief to which a dozen deaths 
are preferable. Thank you for increasing the borders of Misery's dominion over earth by a few more 
agonizing degrees. Thank you for all of this. Thank you from the bottom of my useless, butchered 
heart. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. 

End of Journal. 

END OF BOOK 
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